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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


Second Edition, in demy 8vo, buckram, price 21s. 


THE PEOPLES AND POLITICS OF THE FAR EAST. 


Travels and Studies in the British, French, Spanish, and Portuguese Colonies, China, Japan, Korea, Siam, 
and Malaya. 


By HENRY NORMAN 


Over 60 Illustrations from Photograpbs by the Author, Coloured Frontispiece from a Drawing by a Chiuese Artist, aud 4 Maps 
*.* The First Edition of 1,000 copies was exhausted within a week of publication, A Second Edition is now realy. 


The TIMES. The NATIONAL OBSERVE?, 

“The Far East is truly, as Mr, Henry Norman says, ‘the seed-bed of a multitude of “Mr. Norman's journey through parts of Malaya unvisited by Europeans was most 
oer 4 Loom al issues.’ All who desire to know something of the nature of the soil and the | romantic, The SCOT3MAN., 
probable character of the crop now maturing will find much to interest, attract, and | er Fe ee ee aa i ead a a —_ oe ee ; 
instruct them in Mr. Norman’s volume....... His chapters are vivid in description, shre wa in dion .~ . hae be -— - 7 —— - am ~— Ba - hey 3 8 
observation, painstaking in investigation, pleasant in tone and temper, and full of lively | tt Asi sagen a ao ; seule been, and still are, the theatre of war and critical political 
impressions of travel......The whole volume is thoroughly readable, and constitutes a — inti ap ~ Borst mage vom cte period attract still more powerfully the waien ¢ of 
valuable and timely contribution to the study cf contemporary life and polities in a region ace oo > even = ich may at no remcte | ‘ 4 , 
which s« ems destined in the near future to engage more and more of Western attention stniteieiiees The CLASGOW HthAaLp, 


and concern,’ 
“There is material in this portly volume for a do wen books, each one of them of living 


The ATHENAEUM. aud sustained interest.......Mr. Nerman is always r" ut ional, always lune, and always 
** It is to be hoped that those who are talking of an alliance with Russix to impose tern as | eminently int eresting, The work, which is profus ely illustrated, is in every respect a 
on Japan in the interest of China, or of European trade in China, will read Mr, Norman’ | notable one. KOTATOR A % 
powerful argument upon the other side......We conclude by once more commending without The SPECTATOR (Leaping Axticus 
reserve Mr, Norman’s book.’ ** Most instructive and interesting.” 


By the same Author, THE REAL JAPAN. Fourth Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


J. J. JUSSERAND'S NEW WORK. 


A LITERARY HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE: from the Origins to the 
Renaissance. By J. J. JUSSERAND, Author of ‘‘ English Wayfaring Life,’’ &c. Pusetagieen. Cloth, 123. 6d. net. 


The Times.— M. Jusserand has many advantages over Taine. His learning and his industry are certainly not le conspic uous, bis critical method is less rizid aud mechanical, 

tis English sympathies are stronger and based on a much more familiar knowledge of English habits and English modes of thought ; at the same time, like Taine, he is independent of 

pend English prejudices, and bis literary judgments are ihose of a citizen of the great republic of letters, whic th i nows nothing of nutional or political boundaries, Altogether the 
work is full of a rare attraction.” 


Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 


REMINISCENCES ot RICHARD COBDEN. By Mrs. Salis Schwabe. Preface 
by Lord FARRER, and a Photogravure I. rtrait. 
We perceive in every page his wide survey and immense knowledge of the ficld of international commerce and politics.” —The Daily Chronicle 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “CAMEO SERIES.” Second Hdition, now ready 
THE SON of DON JUAN. By Don Jose THE DEVIL'S PLAYGROUND: a Story 
ECHEGARAY. Translated, with Biographical Introduction, by JAMES GRAHAM, ef the Wild North-West. By JOUN MACKIE. Cloth, 6s, 
Portrait. Half-parchment, 3s. Gd. net, ak | dctightful st ry......holding the reader breathless from page to page.’—Spealers 


ACROSS ASIA on a BICYCLE. By By THE SAME AUTUOR. Just ready 
pg ap Jun, and W. L. SACHTLEBEN. Numerous Illustrations. Crown SINNERS TWAIN. By John Mackie, 


“ Bright, clever, and unaffected.”— Scotsman, Author of “The Devil’s Playground.”? Crown 8vo, ¢ 


The New Volume of | UNDER the CHILTERNS: | The New Volume of | MISERRIMA. 


THE . HE . 
A Story of English Peasant Life. . By G. W. T. OMOND. 
PSEU DONYM By ROSEMARY. AU TONYM raper, 1s, 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 


ied Y 
LIBRARY. . Paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2 LIBRARY. [April 8. 


A NEW TWO-VOLUME NOVEL. 
LOGIC, and OTHER NONSENSE. By A LATE SPRINGTIME. By Lily Perks. 


ee | 2 vols., crown 8yo, 12s, 
HALF-YEARLY VOLUMES OF THE HALF-YEARLY VOLUMES OF 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. THE CENTURY ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 








NOV., 189—APRIL, 1895. NOV., 1894—APRIL, 1895. 
Sumptuously bound in red cloth, gilt, price, 5s, Elegantly bound in green cloth, price 6% 
‘The most delightful of all magazines for young folks,”—Daily News. “The prince of marin oe Pull Mall Magazine. 
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TYPE-WRITING. 
AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— 


Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully ond promptly 
typewritten by Ravxe & Co., Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C,” Private room for dictation. Highest references. 


Translations. 
PP YPEWRITING and LITERARY 
AGENCY, 
1, GT. RUSSELL STREET. 
Hicuest Rererences, 


a . 
rPY PE-WRITING.—A Lady, experienced, 

is desirous of Extending her Connexion. Novels, Pliys, and 
all MSS. accurately and promptly Copied. Excellent ‘testimonials 
aa well ‘known authors.—Address, Z., Ac apemy Office, 27, Chancery 
Lane, 


IOTURES.—WANTED to PURCHASE 
—viz., PAINTINGS in OTL, by Raeburn, Constable, Crome, 
Cotman, —_— Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Hoppner, 
pescney. Opie. Lawrence, Morland, Chambers Wheatley, Stark, and 
Vincent. pply to Messrs. Dowprswett, 160, New Bond Street. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 
MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIPENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and t — sent gratis. The list 
inctades private asylums, &c.; schools als mmen led.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, Wat 


‘ T »Q? > T : S 
YHE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.— 
A Literary Syndicate and Press Agency. “A Medium of 
Communication between Authors, Editors, and Publishers.” Advises 
upon, revises, and negotiates MSS. Interviews by appointment only. 
—Address the Secretary, 3 Victoria-street, Westminster. 


PX NTING and PUBLISHING. — To 
AUTHORS, —Special attention given to the above. Estimates 
ree. Accounts ve rifie by Chartered Accountant.—Address MANAGER ° 
a Press, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 


r , ? 

Tou ATERARY MEN.—G.S.CURRYER. 
rary Agent, UNDERTAKES ALL BRANCHES o 

LITER (RY BUSINESS. References to Authors and Editors. Type 
writing, Indexing, and Research.—Address 4, Copthall Buildings, E.C 


RANSLATION. — ASSISTANCE RE- 

QUIRED in making TRANSLATIONS from GREEK and 

LATIN % LASSICS. Only those having spare time and access to large 
libraries need apply.—HLarcuarps, 187, Piccadilly. 


ICAN BOOKS, 


, PUBLISHERS 


Srd Street, New 


AGENCY FOR AMER 

P. PUTNAWM’S SONS 

© and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and a West 

York, and 24, BEDFORD STR EE: r, LONDON, W.C., desireto call the 

“ttention of the READING PUBLIC to the exccllent facilities 

Presented by their Branch House in London for fillinz, on the most 

favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 

TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application, 





IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING, 


‘~p > - 
NE IWSPAPERS. MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
. &ce.—K ING, SELL & MILTOR, Limited, bih chess Putatere 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Squ Bolt Court, Fleet Street, B.C. 
have specially- built Rotary « 1h fast Machines for printing 
and binding illustrated or othe: Publications. 
Advice and assistance given to auyone wishing to commence New 
Journals, 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Ofices, fre dvertisiag 
and Publishing De; artme mts conducted. a Le 


Telephone 75», 








Telegraph, “Africanism, London.” 


UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 


CHAIR OF LOGIC. 





The University Court of the University of Glasgow will, 
in the month of May or at come subsequent date, proceed 
to APPOINT a PROFESSOR to occupy the above Chair in 
this University, now vacant. The Professor will be re- 





quired to enter on his duties from Ist October next, from 


which date the appointment will take cfrect. 

Tbe normal salary of the Chair is fixed by Ordinance at 
£300. The Chair has an official resi'!cnce attached to it. 
t necut colpam, and carries 


The appointment is made « 
1 conditions prescribed by 


with it the right to a pension ¢ 
Ordinance, 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, 
who will furnish any further information desired, twenty 
copics of his application and twenty copies of any 
testimonials he may desire to submit, on or before 
Wednesday, Ist May, 1895. 

ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 
Secretary of the Glasgow University Court, 
91, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


{ARNARVONSHIR EK INTERMEDIATE 


EDUCATION SCHEME, 


BOTTWNOG (DU AL) SCHOOL. 


A HEADMASTER will shortly be appointed by the Jounty Gove 
ing, Body of Carnarvonshire under the Welsh Intermediate Educ: ‘tivt 0 
jaalary, estimated for the first year, £200 (viz, £120, and Capitation 

“cs 

Previous experienc 
soon as possible after Easter 
residence now used by the 
cessor, 

The Scheme anticipates that there will be 35 

Scholarships and Bursaries are given to promising B vs 
from Elementary Schools 

Applicat‘ons and Testimonials (49 printed « pies cf each) should be 
received by the undersigned en or before the Lith hoet l, ‘S05. 

Canvassing strictly prohibited. 

Bottwnog is a rurel part of Carnarvonshii 
wucient Endowed Free Grammar S« ! 
dual County School iu the Carnarvon his 
Education. 

The district i 
either by thy 
scholars intendi 

for 


in teaching essential. To commence duties ¢ 
lhe School is a Day Scho] (Dual), 
Headmaster will be availa!le for his suc- 








Boys and 25 Girls. 
and Girls 


10 School was an 
en included as a 
Intermediate 








purely agricultural, and teachiug will be expected, 
Imaster or Assistant, such as will be useful to 
« to become farmers, or as regards Girls, in Dairy 


J. WU. Bopver-Ro 
Clerk to tl 
Carnarvon, 27th Mareh, 1895, 


(JARNARVONSHIRE INTERMEDIATE 


EDUCATION SCILEME, 


t cena Governing Body. 


PWLLUELL (DUAL) SCILOOL. 

A HEADMASTER will shortly be appointed by the County 
Governing Body of Carnarvonshire under the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act 

Salary, estimated for the first year, £25 
Fees). 

Previous experience in teaching essential. 

To commence duties early in August, 1895. 

The School will be a Day (Dual) School. 

There will be no residence attached thereto. 

The Scheme anticipates that there will be 70 Boys and 55 Girls. 

The School will be started in hired school buildings, but new build- 
ings will be soon erected, 

It is uncertain how many scholars 5 th re will be at first. 

_ Scholarships and Bursaries will be given to promising Boy 
from Elementary Schools 

Applications and testimonials (40 printe: 
received by the undersigned on or before 
strictly prohibited. 


) (vix., £129, and Capitation 


and Girls 


Leopies of each) shoukl be 
April 20th. Canvassing 


J. HW. Bopver-Ronerts, 
Clerk to the County Governing Body. 


UNIVERS SITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL 


FRENCH LECTU LESHIP. 
Savary, £400 a ‘rt AR 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of FRENCIL LECTURER 
at University College, Liverpool, to be forwat “> with testimonials, 
to the College Registrar, not later than April 27. The Lecturer will be 
required to commence his duties on the Ist of Ox Ma 
‘The appointment is for five years. 
For all particulars, apply to the Reese ar, 


ROYAL LITERARY 


Carnarvon, 27th March, 1895, 


FUND. 


Hi. > H. ~ ptocrcage OF YORK, K.G, 
Will take the € NNIVERSARY DINNER, tobe 
held at the With ital oom, HOTEL METROPOLE, a 





on WEDNESDAY, May 8, at7 for 7.30 p.m. pree 
Gentlemen willing to act as Stewards are request vd t » communicate 

with the Secretary, A. Luewetrs Ronerts. 
7, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


o+w~m x Ta ‘ 

Ss 7: EDWARD'S SOMOOL, near 
OXFORD.—Public School, founded 18¢3, to provide Education 

for Gentlemen's Sons in Preparation for Universiti rmy, &c¢., on 

definite Church principles. Fees: £66 per annum (Sous of Clergy- 

men, £60); Day Boys, 21 cuineas. oe al and rg sides 

Scholars hips, Rev. T. F. Honsox, M.A., Warden. 


£49 to £20, July 30th. te 
BETHESDA COUNTY SCHOOL, 


WANTED, a MISTRESS \ualified to earn er: ants under the Science 

~ Art Department in some, at leasi, of the following subjects :— 
ysiology and Hygiene, Cookery, “Laundry, Dressmaking, House- 
h h i Ms magement, Botany, Drawing. 
gree or equiv: alent qn halification desirable. 

Ralare £130 

Applic itions, together with 1 
April le to 

Davin Grrrverta Davies, Solicitor, Bethesda 


IT. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMI. 
NATION for filling up about TWO VACANCIES on the 
Foundation will be held on the 24th APRIL NEXT.—Por information 
apply to the Bursar, St. Paul's School, West Kensington, 


sent testimonials, to be sent before 











The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-c'ass 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


dopted by the Trustees of the British Museam, the 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers. For 
specinicns, prizes, &c., apv'y to the ManaGeEr,. 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 

The Autotype process alapted to Photographic Engraving 
oncopper. Copies of Paintings by F. Brangwyn, H. Draper, 
i. Douglas; Holman Hunt, F. Roe, Herbert Schmalz, Haigh 
Weod, &c.; of Portraits hy Sir John Millais, R.A. 3 Hon. 
Jno. Collier ; Sir Geo. Reid, P R.S.A. ; Holl, R.A.; Ouless, 
RA.; Pettie, R.A.; Prins«p, R.A.; also examples of Auto- 
Gravure Reproductions of Photographs from Art Objects 
and from Nature can be sccn at the Autoty po Gallery. 


THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works 
by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Molland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor 
Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art- 
Send for the new Pamphiet, ** AUTOLYPE: a Decorative 
and Educational Art,’”’ per post to any address, 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 


free, per post, for Sixpence. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


\ ES —_. J. ©. DRUMMOND & CO., 
RT REPRODUCERS 
14, unseen STREET, COVENT GARDEN, Wk. 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HMANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view. 
Process a for the purpose of Ordinary 
Illustrations. 


Messrs. DRUM monet & CO. supply the cheapest and best Precesses 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, ‘Aareh: eologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
Yor the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photograp ohs, Views, Book Illustrations, 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, ée., di - ata moderate ccst 

Specimens and price list on Application. 
Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN LONDON 


CATALOGUES 
{OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & COU., 37, Sono Square. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


Importers of Foreign Books, 
. HENRIETTA SI'REET, COVENT GARDEN, 
a SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH 
AND 
7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
, CATALOGUES post free on application, 


WOHLLEBEN, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Muscum), 
all ForerGN Booxs and VPeriopticats at the most 
moderate prices. 
Catalogues on applicction. 
ESTABLISHED tssi, 
IRKBECK BANK, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London 
TWO-AND-A-HLALF perCENT, INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 


repayable ond ema 
TWO per CENT. on CURRE NT —— NTS 


monthly balances, when not draw n be w £1¢ 
STOCAS, Sil ARES, and ANNU ITIES as and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragemeut of Thrift the Bank receives small sumson 
deposit,and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


186 pp., 





Supplies 








on the minimu 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


fhe RKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post fre” 
a ‘ FRANCIS KRAVENSCROFT, Mauzeer. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 
SIR SAMUEL BAKER: a Memoir 


By T. DOUGLAS MURRAY, F.R.G.S., Executor to the 
late Sir Samuel Baker, and A. 8S. SILVA WHITE, 
Honorary F.R.S.G.S., Author of ‘‘ The Development of 
Africa,” &c. With Illustrations, Maps, and Portraits, 
8vo, 21s, 


THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HIS- 


TORY. Edited by S. F. HARMER, M.A., and A. E. 
SHIPLEY, M.A. Volume III., MOLLUSCS and 
BRACHIOPODS. By Rev. A. H. Cooxr, M.A., Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge; A. E. Suretry, M.A., 
Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge; and F. R. C. 
lustrated. 








Resp, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Il 
Medium 8vo, 17s. net, 

TIMES.—*‘ Altogether, to judge from this first volume, 

* The Cambridge Natural History ’ promises to fulfil all the 

expectations that its prospectus holds out.” 





SHORT STUDIES in NATURE KNOW- 
LEDGE. An Introduction to the Science of Physio- 
graphy. By WILLIAM GEE, Certificated Teacher of 
the Education Department, and of the Science and Art 
Department, Assistant Lecturer Manchester Field 
Naturalists’ Society. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


THE EVOLUTION of INDUSTRY. 


By HENRY DYER, C.E., M.A., D.Sc., Honorary 
Principal, Imperial College of Engineering, Japan ; Life 
Governor of Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College; Member of the Institution of Naval Architects, 
&c.,&c. S8vo, 10s, net. 


BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
SOLDIERS THREE. The Story of 


the Gadsbys. In Black and White. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WEE WILLIE WINKIE, UNDER the 
DEODARS, THE PHANTOM ’RICKSHAW, and other 
Stories. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A TREATISEonBESSEL FUNCTIONS 


and their APPLICATIONS to PHYSICS. By A.GRAY, 
gs j.,and G. B,. MATHEWS, M.A., Fellow of 
t. John’s 


College, Cambridge. 8vo, 14s. net, 











MAOMILLAN & 00O., LONDON. 
WILL SHORTLY APPEAR. 


HE HUMAN EPIO, 
By J. F. ROWBOTHAM. 5s. 
THE EPIC POEM OF AUMANITY. 
Subscribers’ names to be sent to J. F. Rowsotaam, Academy Office. 


HRNEST ENGLAND; or, a Soul Laid 


re : a Drama for the Closet. By J. A. PARKER, late Editor 
” Lonpon: The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., 
(Seven-and-Sixpence. 








Ba 
of “ The Indian Daily News. 
50, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


MUDIE’s 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 





Hocksat Lass, 


| > oem EXPORTERS, 


w 


Book BINDERS, 
AND 
LBRanians. 


[{NGUIsH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


[a LARGEST STOCK in the WORLD 


T 


yur SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 


30 TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 


time.”—Black and White. 


ROBERT CARROLL. By the Author of 


24]. BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W., and 
” ) 


VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 
LONDON; 


48, QUEEN 


shod work.”—Spectator. 


CASPAR BROOKE'S DAUGHTER. By 


same hand—perhaps better.”— A thenacum 
JANET. By Mrs Oliphant. 


the ablest book of the kind that she has produced since the Car 
series.”—Manchester Examiner. 


AR 


manner, f i 
readily be laid aside.”—#orning Post. 


IN the 


work of a lady. There is interest in it from first to last, and its pathos 
is relieved by touches of true humour.”—/ llustrated London News. 


MISS BOUVERIE. By Mrs. Molesworth. 


FROM HARVEST to HAYTIME. By the 


another novel of considerable merit.”—Scotsman. 

THE WINNING of MAY. By the Author 
“ The book has this merit—the first merit of a novel—that the reader 
de 


SIR ANTHONY. By Adeline Sergeant. 


“The plot is good and thoroughly sustained from first to last.” 


Macdonald records his daring feats with unflagging verve. 
“This is one of the most delightful novels we have read for a long 


“* Robert Carroll,’ though by no means 2 noteworthy novel, has a 
winning tenderness, and it is certainly worthy of the pen that wrote 
the story of ‘ Mistress Beatrice Cope.’ "—Spectator. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 





By BEATRICE WHITBY. 


in them ina 
able to 





TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. By Mabel Hart. 


“ This story is distinguished by its pure and elegant English, and the 
refinement of its style and thought....will recommend the story to all 
cultivated readers.”—Spectator. 


HIS LITTLE MOTHER, and other Tales. 


By the AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


“The book is ritten with all Mrs, Craik’s e of style, the chief 
charm of which, after all, is its simplicity.”—Glasgow Herald. 


MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE; or. Passages 

in the Life of a Jacobite’s Daughter. By M. E. LE CLERC. 
“It is a good story well and dramatically told, which gives a lifelike 
picture of the end of the most stirring and heroic period of our 


national history.”"— 


MARCH in the RANKS. By Jessie 
FOTHERGILL. 
“The interest awakened by the opening of the tale never declines 
until the close, but rather, as is fitting, becomes richer and deeper.” 
Academy. 
NINETTE. By the Author of “Vera,” 
“ Blue Roses,” & 
“ *Ninette’ is evidently based on long and intimate acquaintance 
with French rural districts, is excellently written, and cannot fail to 
please.” —Scotsman, 


A CROOKED PATH. By Mrs. Alexander. 


“* A Crooked Path’ is, to say the least, as good a novel as the best of 
the many good novels which Mrs. Alexander has written.”—Graphic. 


ONE REASON WHY. By Beatrice Whitby. 


“Every page of ‘One Reason Why’ shows the mark of a fresh, 
vigorous mind. The style is good—in some parts excellent. It is clear, 
expressive, and often rhythmic.”"—Scotsman, 


MAHME NOUSIE. By G. Manville Fenn. 


“Mr. Manville Fenn has the gift of not only seeing truth, but of 
drawing it picturesquely. His portrait of Mahme Nousie is faithful 
as well as tuuching.”—Saturday Review. 


THE IDES of MARCH. By G. M. Robins. 


“*The Ides of March’ is a capital book.”’—Literary World. 
ART of the PROPERTY. By Beatrice 


“ It is refreshing to read a novel in which there is not a trace of slip- 


c. 


ADELINE SERGEANT. 
“*Caspar Brooke’s Daughter’ is as good as other storics from the 


“* Janet’ is one of the ablest of the author’s recent novels ; perhaps 


ingford 


ATNBOW at NIGHT. By the Author 


of “* Mistress Beatrice Cope.” 
“Thanks to an interesting plot and a graphic as well as refined 
*A Rainbow at Night,’ when once commenced, will not 


SUNTIME of her YOUTH. By 
BEATRICE WHITBY. 
* A sense of fairness pervades the book which is rarely found in the 


“It is no exaggeration to say that this is one of the prettiest stories 
hich has appeared for years.”—Morning Post. 


Author of “ Two English Girls.” 
“The accomplished author of ‘Two English Girls’ has produced 


of “ Dr. Edith Romney. 


interested in the people rather than the plot, and that he watches the 
velopment of character rather than that of event.”"—Literary World. 


Academy. 


HUNDERBOLT. By the Rev. J. Middleton 
MACDONALD. 
‘* Thunderbolt’ is an Australian rival of Claude Duval, and Mr. 


Morning Post. 


FENWICK’S DAUGHTER By 


BEATRICE WHITBY. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


Crown 8vo, uniformly bound, bevelled boards, Each 3s, 6d 


THE AWAKENING of MARY FENWICK. 


“ Mary Fenwick and her husband live and move and make us belicve 
way which few but the great masters of fiction have been 


~ 
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LE MORTE D’ARTHOR. By Syr 
THOMAS MALORY. Edited from the Original Edition 
(1485) of William Caxton by H. O. SOMMER. 3 vols., 


4to, £2 10s, net, in stiff printed wrappers; or £3, Rox- 
burghe. 


*,.” As is well known, Dr. Sommer’s Edition of the 
“Morte D’Arthur is in Three Volumes. Vol. I., Text, $71 
pases. Vol. Il., Bibliographical Introduction, Various 
Readings, List of Names and Places, Glossary, 238 pages. 
Vol. ILL, Introductory Essay by Andrew Lang; Studies on 
the Sources of Le Morte D’Arthur, 364 pages. 


A larger number of copies of Yol.I. haviug been 
printed than of either Vol. II. or Vol. IIl., the pub- 
lisher has decided to offer these extra copies, stitched 
in plain wrappers, in 2 Parts, at 7s. 6d. cash (postage 
and carriage extra). It is hoped that this offer will 
be acceptable to many students of English who wish 
to have a faithful transcript of the Fifteenth Century 
original. 

Purchasers who desire at any subsequent time to com- 
plete the edition may do so on the following terms, but as 
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Vol. II. £1 5s. net. 
Vol. III. STUDY on the SOURCES of 


MALORY, £1 1s, net. 


Dr. Sommen’s Study on the Sources of Malory is the only 
work which allows the Fifteenth Century compilation to be 
made use of by Students of the Arthurian cycle. 


Dr. Sommer’s Edition is handsomely printed on good 
paper. It is hoped that the exceptionally low price now set 
upon the Text will place it within the reach of all who wish 
to possess a beautiful and scholarly edition of one of the 
noblest masterpieces of English literature. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES of the 
Noble GRECIANS and ROMANS. Englished by Sir 
THOMAS NORTH, anno 1579, With an Introduction 
by GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. To be completed in 
6 vols., averaging 432 pages. Will be issued in three in- 
stalments of two volumes each, between the 16th May 
and the 15th December of the present year. 


(i.) The subscription price is fixed at £3 12s. net, ex- 
clusive of carriage or postage, payable by instalments 
of 24s, before or on delivery of each instalment. 

(ii.) Subscribers who pay for the whole in adv nce before 
the issue—on the 16th May—of Vols, I., 11., will be charged 
£3. But it must be distinctly understood that this price 
is for cash before publication, and that if subscribers 
do not take advantage of the present offer they will be 
charged at the rate of 12s, per volume. 


Any copies that may remain unsold after completion 
of the issue will at once be raised in price. No single 
volume will under any circumstances be sold. 


Full Prospectus on application. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


or APRIL, 1895, which contains, among other Articles 

of interest :—THE CREMATION of COLONEL CAL- 
VERLY (Conclusion). —LETTERS of EDWARD 
FITZGERALD to FANNY KEMBLE, 1871-1833.— 
“MADAME.” —“TOM—E—KNOW’D.” —THE 
WITCHERY of the QUANTOCKS,—A MANCHESTER 
MAN of LETTERS,—A CAIRO SCANDAL (Con- 
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NEW EDITIONS. 
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The HISTORY of the FRENCH 


REVOLUTION (1789-1800), By LOUIS ADOLPHE 
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New Edition, with 50 Illustrations on Steel. In 5 vols,, 
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NOW READY. 
THE MODEL of CHRISTIAN 
GAY, By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHEL, 
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is glad to find no touch of psychological nastiness. The 
phases of Californian life which Mr. Vachel chooses to 
depict are, indeed, much concerned with human nature’s 
seamy side; but the author’s handling shows discretion 
and restraint.’ —G@lobe, 

** An excellent story of life in California. The author is 
exceedingly successful in dealing with character. The book 
is full of interesting, often exciting, situations, from a 
lynching to a fight with a bear.””— Yorkshire Post. 


NOW READY. 


THE MERMAID. A Love Tale. 
By L. DOUGALL, Author of ** Beggars All,” &c, 


“That clever Canadian writer, Miss L. Dougall, is 
steadily improving. Her latest novel is both more spon- 
taneous and more artistic than the book that preceded it, 
eecees The story of Caius and his mermaid is a pretty idy! 
that will linger long in the memory of its readers.” 

Manchester Guardian, 
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WITH NEARLY 2,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Expressly Executed for this Edition by Leading 
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Tue Epriror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
fe., may be addressed to the PuBiisuHEr, 
and not to the Eprror. 


LITERATURE. 


THE HISTORY OF WILLIAM THE MARSHAL, 


DT’ Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal, Comte 
de Striguil et de Pembroke. Edited by 
Paul Meyer. Vol. II. (Paris: Société 
de l’Histoire de France. ) 


Tue present volume contains the second 
instalment of the great poem discovered by 
M. Paul Meyer some years ago among the 
MSS. in the library of the late Sir Thomas 
Phillipps at Cheltenham. M. Meyer now, 
after an interval of three years, presents us 
with the remainder of the text of the poem, 
consisting of some 9000 lines (vv. 10153 to 
19214), together with a detailed glossary 
of the whole poem, which occupies nearly 
sixty octavo pages. A third volume will 
contain an abridged translation of the com- 
plete work, with an analytical table, and 
introductory essay dealing with the various 
literary and historical questions connected 
with the poem. 

While no less interesting than the first 
portion from a literary point of view, this 
second half is perhaps even more important 
as a historical document. Among other 
valuable contributions to the history of the 
period is a long and detailed account, 
running to nearly a thousand lines, of the 
battle of Lincoln and of the various opera- 
tions in connexion with it. On this subject 
M. Paul Meyer will doubtless have some- 
thing to say in his forthcoming essay. 

We get one or two interesting glimpses 
of Richard Coour-de-Lion. There is an 
entertaining account of an interview between 
him and Cardinal Peter of Capua, who was 
sent by the Pope at the instance of the 
crafty Philip-Augustus to attempt a media- 
tion between the two kings. The interview 
begins peaceably enough. The Cardinal, 
who is described as being “‘ yellower than a 
kite’s foot” : 


** Plus fu jaunes que pié d’escoufle ’’— 


comes in and salutes the king “as a good 
son of holy mother Church,” and begins his 
harangue thinking he is going to have it 
all his own way. But Richard will not 
hear of peace unless the French king gives 
back everything he has taken; and on the 
Cardinal hinting that that is more than can 
be expected, Richard bids him tell Philip 
that in that case he will never make peace 
so long as he can mount a horse: 


** € Alez donc a Deu!” dist li reis, 
‘ Quer ja autrement n’avendra 
Ne ja en pais ne la tendra 
Tant com puisse en cheval monter ; 
Itant li poez bien conter.’ ” 
(Vv. 11494-8.) 





The Cardinal then tries another tack, and 


appeals to Richard as a crusader : 
** ¢Ha! sire,’ dist li chardonals, 
* Tant est cest granz pechiez et mals 
Qu’entre vos deus a si grant guerre ! 
Perdue en iert la seinte terre 
De Jerusalem, se issi dure.’ ”’ 
(Vv. 11499-503.) 
But Richard retorts that if his own 
dominions had been left undisturbed by the 
king of France he might have remained in 
Syria and have made a clean sweep of the 
Saracens : 
** Se ’om m’eiist laissi¢ 
Ma terre en pais quite tenir, 
Qu’il ne m’en esteiist venir, 
Tote la terre as Suliens 
Fust nete et quite des paiens.’’ 
(Vv. 11512-16.) 
Having failed in his efforts to induce 
Richard to make peace or even consent to a 
truce on the terms proposed, the Cardinal 
proceeds to demand, on behalf of the Pope, 
the surrender of the Bishop of Beauvais, 
who had been taken prisoner while in arms 
against the English king—“ it is not right, 
he says, ‘‘ to keep the holy man in prison ” : 
** Si est torz de tenir tel homme 
Qui est et enoinz et sacrez.”’ 
At this demand Richard breaks out into 
fury: the bishop, he cries, was not taken 
prisoner as bishop, but as an armed knight ; 
and as to the Pope, who had turned a deaf 
ear to all his appeals when he was himself 
a prisoner, he had half a mind to send him 
back his Cardinal in such a plight as would 
serve to remind him of the King of England : 
‘« Par mon chief ! eins est dessacrez,’ 
Dist li reis, ‘ e faus crestiens ! 
Ne vous creirei i més de riens. 
Ne fu pas comme averque pris 
Més comme chevalier de pris, 
Toz aimez, le hielme laciez.’ 
« * * * * 
‘ Certes, s’o0s ne fussicz messaiges, 
Ja garant ne vos i fust Romme 
Que vos n’en portissiez tel somme 
Qu’os mostrissiez a l’apostoire 
Por aveir mes faiz en memoire !’ ” 
(Vv. 11590 foll.) 
Finally losing all self-control, he drives the 
Cardinal out with a torrent of abuse, warning 
him never to let him set eyes on him again : 
** Fuiez de ci, dant traitor, 
Mentieres, trichieres e fals 
E d@’iglises simonials ! 
Gardez que en champ ne en veie 
Jamés devant mei ne vos veie!”’ 
(Vv. 11618-22.) 
Then half beside himself with rage Richard 
goes out and shuts himself up in his room, 
fuming and furious “like a wounded wild- 
boar’’; while the Cardinal returns to the 
king of France and complains of Richard’s 
violence, describing how, when he demanded 
the release of the bishop, Richard glared at 
him and turned fiery red with fury, so that 
he expected every minute the king would 
fly at him! 
‘* Li legaz s’en parti ilors, 
Quer tart li fu que il fust hors. 


Al rei dist : ‘ N’est psst debonaire 
Cist reis ou vos avez afaire, 
N’est pas aigneals, bien le veons, 
Eins est plus fiers que uns lions. . . 
Quant de l’avesque le requis 
De Bealveis .. . 

m’esgarda ¢n sorcillant 
Et rogi plus que fu ardant, 
Si que ge ne gardoe l’ore 
Ne mais que il me corust sore!” 

(Vv. 11623 foll.) 
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We get a picture of another kind in the 
description of the knighting and coronation 
of the young king Henry III. After John’s 
death it became a question of getting his 
successor crowned with as little delay as 
possible. At a council held at Gloucester it 
was decided that the young Henry should 
receive knighthood at the hands of the 
Marshal, and be crowned by the Pope’s 
Legate; and we have the picture of the 
small boy knight, dressed in his miniature 
royal robes, being carried into the Minster, 
and after the ceremony being carried out 
again immediately to have his robes of state 
taken off lest he should get over-tired :— 

‘* Et il li ourent tote veie 
Vestuz ses petiz dras realz. 
Chivalier fu petiz et bealz. 
Li halt home qui laienz érent 
Entre els al mostier le portérent. . 


Quant il fu enoinz e sacrez 

E li servises fu finez, 

Si ne se voldrent pas atendre 

A l’enfant qui trop esteit tendre 

Li chevalier, einz le portérent 

En lor braz cil qui laienz érent . . . 

Des qu’en la chambre le portérent. 

Ses reals dras la li ostérent 

Qui trop pesérent, e bien firent : 

D’autres garnemenz le vestirent.’’ 
(Vv. 15322 foll.) 

A great deal of space is devoted to the 
warlike operations of Louis in England. 
The French seemed to think they were 
going to make an easy conquest of the 
country, and boasted that England was 
theirs, and that they intended to drive out 
the English and use the land for their own 
purposes. But their boasting availed them 
little, says the poet. ‘I myself,” he con- 
tinues, ‘‘ saw a hundred of their slain bein 
eaten by dogs between Winchester an 
Romsey.” 

The shiftiness and meanness of John’s 
character are well brought out, and stand 
in sharp contrast to the nobility of the old 
Marshal, who remains loyal to the king in 
spite of all the provocation he has received 
at his hands. 

The closing scene, the aged Marshal on 
his death-bed, is described at some length. 
Being told by one of his attendant knights 
that the clergy held no one could be saved 
who did not restore what he had taken, the 
grim old warrior retorts that the clergy 
were too much given to close-shearing : 

‘* Trop nos vunt barbiant de prés;”’ 


as for himself, he had taken prisoner in his 
time five hundred knights, whose arms and 
chargers he had kept; and if on that 
account he was to be denied the Kingdom 
of Heaven, then there was no — it, 
for he could not give them back. ter on 
the old man—he was nearly eighty— 
astonishes his attendant by expressing a 
strong desire to sing: he had not felt such 
a longing to sing for years past, he says, as 
he had been feeling for the last three days. 
His companion encourages him to indulge 
his fancy, in the hope (apparently) that it 
might bring back his appetite. 
‘* Sire chantez, 

Por amor Deu, si vos poez 

En ce metre prine ne cure. 

Si se confortereit nature 

Dedenz vos ; ce serreit bien fét : 

Si vos en revendreit le hét. 

Se Deu pleist, ce serreit mestier ; 


S’avriez talent de mangier.”’ 
(Vv. 18539-46.) 
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With the capriciousness of a sick man, | on. Occasionally the scribe has substituted 


however, the old earl declines, for fear | 
those around him should think he had taken 
leave of his senses. He makes one of his 


daughters sing to him instead, and when | ( 


she breaks down he rates her and prompts 
her with the words. The very —— of 
the description enhances the vividness of 
the scene. In the following passage we get 
another glimpse into the sickroom just 
before the end of all: the old man is lying 
motionless with his face to the wall ; his son 
enters and, thinking him asleep, hushes the 
attendants, but the Marshal rouses himself 
and asks who is there, and complains that 
he cannot sleep; then he turns over once 
more and the death-agony begins : 


** Quant li filz et les autres genz 
Entrérent devant lui leienz, 
Si s’ert li cuens si atorné 
Que devers le mur s’ert torne. 
En pés se geseit queiement. 
Il quidérent veraiement, 
Por le repos, qu'il se dormist ; 
E li genvles Marechal dist : 
* Por Deu! tesiez vos de parler, 
Lessiez mon seignor reposer.’ 
Je ne eai si les entendi, 
Més neporquant il s’esperi, 
Lors si demanda: ‘ Dites mei 
Qui est chaienz ?’—‘ Ge sui, par fei ; 
Johans d@' Erlée sui,’ dist il. 
* Est ce Johans ?’—‘ Bel sire, oil.’ 
Tl dist : ‘ Ne me puis endormir, . . 
Por torner sei lors s’estendi. 
Dementres qu’a ce entendi 
Lors le pristrent sanz nul resort | 
Les granz espointes de la mort.’’ 

(Vv. 18803 foll.) | 





Now that we are in possession of the com- 
plete text of the poem of William the | 
Marshal, we are enabled to appreciate fully | 
the great value of the discovery made by 
M. Paul Meyer. The editor himself ranks 
the work very high, setting it above every 
composition of a similar character, whether 
in verse or prose, anterior to Froissart. 
Whether we agree with this estimate or 
not, there can be no question that the poem 
is a document of the first importance, whether 
from a literary or an historical point of 
view. No future historian of the period 
can safely afford to neglect such a store- 
house of information concerning not only 
the great events, but also the manners and 
customs, even to their minutest details, of 
the seventy-eight years (1141 to 1219) em- 
braced by this remarkable work. 

We offer our hearty congratulations to 
M. Paul Meyer on the completion of his 
task. Thanks to his untiring zeal and in- 
dustry, the precious poem which he had the 
good fortune to rescue from oblivion, and 
which, it must be remembered, exists in one 
MS, only, is now placed beyond the reach of 
accident, and is given to the world in an 
edition which is a monument of his patience 
and critical ability. A glance at the fac- 
simile page of the MS. prefixed to the 
present volume will give some idea of the 
difficulties of the task which M. Meyer has 
so successfully accomplished. Not the least 
puzzling part of it must have been the 


identification of some of the place names. 
Thus Torksey appears in the MS. as cortesie 
(v. 16238) ; Newark as Ne vuerce (v. 16201); 
Kingston as Quingestone (v. 17702) ; Reading 
as Radigues (v.17943) and Radigne (v. 18912); 
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the wrong name altogether; thus he gives 
Winchester (WVincestre) as the place of 
King John’s burial instead of Worcester 
Wirecestre), while Lautron is substituted 
for Chilus ( Chaslus) in the account of King 
Richard’s death. 

Before concluding this notice, a word or 
two must be said about the glossary, which 
is of the highest value, not only as a help 
towards the understanding of the poem 
itself, but also as a contribution to the study 
of the Langue d’ Oil in its, to us perhaps on 
this side the Channel, most interesting form. 
M. Paul Meyer has spared no pains over 
this part of his work, as is evident from a 
cursory glance at such articles as 4, which 
occupies a page to itself, or Zstre. We 
ought to mention that a good deal of matter 
is included besides the glossary proper, 
there being lists of proverbs, peculiar oaths, 
and so on, as well as discussions as to the 
meaning of various phrases that occur in 
the poem. Some of the latter are exceed- 
ingly curious, and are met with here for 
the first time. We notice several references 
to the New Lnglish Dictionary, to which, as 
Dr. Murray can testify, M. Paul Meyer is a 
valued contributor. 

Pacret Toynsee. 


Life of Adam Smith, By John Rae, 


(Macunillans. ) 


Many Lives of Adam Smith have been 
written since that philosopher passed away 
in 1790; but this is the first that leaves 
the reader with any sense of completeness. 
When we reach the last page we feel that 
we have been brought by this biographer, 
as nearly as may be, to the end of attainable 
knowledge on the subject. A stray letter 
may yet be found, some items of family his- 
tory ascertained,* and a coincidence or two 
pointed out; but the bulk of letters and 
notices, facts, myths, and falsehoods con- 
cerning Adam Smith as a person would 
seem to be bound safe together in this 
volume for all time. 

The biographer presents the results of his 
long and exhaustive researches without any 
trappings or rhetoric; and, though sometimes 
drawn into an argument by the needs of the 
case, he keeps rigidly within his limits; he 
is biographer, notcommentator. He begins 
with the birth and ends with the death of 
his hero. He gives few or no general 
estimates, leaving, as he may rightfully do, 
every reader of his hero’s books to make his 
own estimates for himself. 

Adam Smith was born in 1776 in the 
“lang toon” of Kirkcaldy in Fifeshire ; and, 
after attending the grammar school there, 
soon to be associated with Carlyle and 
Irving, went to Glasgow College, and thence 
to Oxford, with a Snell exhibition at Balliol. 
At Oxford he remained six years, 1740 to 

1746 ; and Mr. Rae is the first to give usa 
clear idea of his life there. He stayed up 
even in the long vacation, because the journey 
to Scotland was long and costly. He learned 
little from Oxford teachers. Every one 
knows his emphatic condemnation of them. 





* See the correspondence printed in the Scotsim an 


Yet he seems to have taken his bachelor’s 
degree; and his long residence in term 
and out of term enabled him to follow his 
own lines of reading : 

‘‘ Balliol was not then a reading colege, as it 
isnow. A claim is set up in behalf of come of 
the other Oxford colleges that they kept the 
lamp of learning lit even in the darkest days 
of last century ; Sat Balliol is not one of them. 
It was chiefly known in that age for the 
violence of its Jacobite opinions” (p. 22), 
reduced to practice in occasional riots. 


But the Balliol library was more accessible 
than the Bodleian ; and Adam Smith used 
it freely, to advance his knowledge of 
classical literature in particular. He had 
laid aside for the time the preference he 
had shown in Glasgow for mathematics. 

‘“* Except for the great resource of study, 
his life at Oxford,” writes his biographer, 
‘seems not to have been a very happy 
one” (p. 24). The hard study and the 
Oxford climate injured his health. Bishop 
Berkeley’s tar water was tried in vain for 
lassitude and scurvy. But this illness was 
only one of his miseries at Oxford. Balliol 
was then an injusta noverca to her Scotch 
undergraduates. In a letter to the Glasgow 
Senatus in 1744 the Snell exhibitioners 
petitioned for redress of grievances. A few 
years later the Master of Balliol, Dr. Leigh, 
professed to discover that they wanted to be 
transferred to some other college because 
they had “a total dislike to Balliol.”’ Balliol 
in 1776 proposed to transfer them to Hert- 
ford ; but the proposal was declined. It is 
significant that Adam Smith made no lasting 
friendship at Oxford, except with Douglas, 
oferoaste Bishop of Salisbury. 

On the next stages of his life his bio- 
grapher throws all the newest lights. If 
David Laing is right, Adam Smith’s first 
published work was an edition (in 1748) of 
the Poems of Hamilton of Bangour, author 
of “The Braes of Yarrow.” It has, of 
course, been long known that his first 
lectures were on literature, and were de- 
livered in Edinburgh (1748-9); but in this 
connexion Mr. Rae is able to bring out, 
more skilfully than had been done 
before, the proofs that Adam Smith was 
neither plagiarist nor in fear of plagiarists 
(pp. 33, 203, 215, &c.). The ghiiscapher 
was no poet himself, though he once wrote 
verses; and as a critic he is not always 
admirable. We can hardly, however, feel 
quite sure that he was guilty of the extra- 
ordinary dicta on poetry and poets reported 
in the Bee Magazine of 1791 (see Rae, 
chapter xxv.). 

Adam Smith became professor at Glasgow 
in 1751, and remained there till 1763. No 
one could have been more diligent in the 
business of the chair and of the college. 
Mr. Rae brings the whole scene excellently 
before the mind’s eye. He shows us how 
Adam Smith played his part as a citizen of 
a rising city : how he learned from the West 
India merchants and the manufacturers, how 
he helped Foulis and James Watt, in how 
many debating clubs of Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow he was indispensable. Adam Smith was 
‘quaestor” or treasurer of the college, and 
did more than his share of work for it. But 
he found time to write the Moral Sentiments 








Caversham as Cavressan (v. 18428); and so 
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world. Charles Townshend tempted him 
away from the university in 1763 to go abroad 
as tutor to the young Buccleuch, with £300 
salary for the two and a half years of travel 
and £300 of pension for life thereafter. His 
income at Glasgow had been less than £200. 
Though notoriously absent-minded, he seems 
to have proved an excellent ‘‘ guide, phil- 
osopher, and friend ” tothe young man. For 
his own part he saw the world under excellent 
auspices, made many useful acquaintances 
in Paris and elsewhere, and bent his 
thoughts all the better to the writing of his 
Wealth of Nations. Begun in France, the 
book was finished, after about twelve years’ 
labour, in 1776. His contemporaries were 
not certain that his earlier book was not the 
better; but the world has long ago made 
up its mind on the question, and but for 
the Wealth of Nations there would have 
been no call for a Life of Adam Smith 
on the scale of the biography before 
us. Mr. Rae gives good reasons (pp. 294 
and 320, 321) for thinking that Lord 
North borrowed four new taxes (on man- 
servants, goods sold by auction, houses, 
and malt) from Adam Smith’s book, and 
suggests that in all probability the author 
owed to that minister his appointment to a 
Commissionership of Customs in Edinburgh 
at £600 a year (January, 1778). The ap- 
pointment was no sinecure ; and the philoso- 
pher, whose health was already failing, 
found neither strength nor leisure to write 
any more books, though, in his own pathetic 
words, he ‘“‘ meant to have done more,” and 
hoped against hope for the strength and the 
leisure. In this respect his friend Hume 
wasa contrast. Hume said on his death-bed 
that he found it hard to give Charon any 
good reason for refusing to step into his 
boat, having done all that he could reason- 
ably have wished to do. 

Adam Smith made Hume the burner of 
his manuscripts; Hume tried tomake Adam 
Smith the publisher of his, or, at least, of 
one which he justly ranked among his 
best, the Dialogues on Natural Religion. 
The persistent refusal of Adam Smith 
to have anything to do with the 
Dialogues is ascribed by Mr. Rae partly 
to worldly prudence. But it may be sup- 
posed that Adam Smith disliked the task 
because he disagreed with the conclusions of 
the book, and yet was debarred by the cir- 
cumstances from refutation of them. One 
of the very few criticisms that occur to a 
reader on Mr. Rae’s treatment of his mate- 
rials relates to the correspondence of Smith 
and Hume. It is hard to see why the letter 
of 12th Dec., 1763, is not given complete, 
as it is by MacCulloch in the facsimile 
attached to his separate Life of Adam Smith. 
The omitted portion throws some light on 
his relation to French writers. 

The want of a portrait is a more serious 
matter. But it is fortunately not beyond 
remedy, as new editions may be surely ex- 
pected. The book will reap the gratitude 
of all who have ever tried to realise to 
themselves the living personality of 
one who persuaded one generation and 
governed the next. Adam Smith was 
an independent thinker: he owed most to 


French. He was astrong character, making 
up his own mind, known to be wise as well 
as learned, and consulted by students, pupils, 
colleagues, friends, philanthropists, and 
statesmen. He put his heart as well as 
his head into his work. He was devoted to 
his mother and to his friends, especially 
to Hume. His pleasures were simple, but 
he was no hermit. He was true to himself 
and thorough in his work. He was candid 
and justand generous. Such is the impres- 
sion we get from his latest biographer; and 
we may accept it the more confidently 
because Mr. Rae has a full share of the 
candour and impartiality of his author. 
James Bonar. 








Poems Dramatie and Lyrical. By Lord De 
Tabley. Second Series. (John Lane.) 


In the same pretty binding, diapered with 
rose petals, gold on green, which formed so 
appropriate a coat to the first series of Lord 
de Tabley’s Poems Dramatic and Lyrical, 
the poet now presents us with another 
volume, which is full of verse as majestic 
and finely coloured as any he has published 
before. There is no sign of falling off in 
the power of his fancy, or in his command 
of an unusually rich vocabulary ; his themes 
are as high and his treatment of them as 
lofty as ever; nor is there any change in 
other things. Enthusiastic still in his devo- 
tion to classic song, keen as ever in his 
observation of nature, comparatively ill at 
ease and infelicitous when he sings of more 
common and daily matters, his work from 
first to last bears the impress of a refined 
and original mind, which follows its own 
ideal without regard to the shifting tastes 
and fashions of the day, 

One only of these pieces has been pub- 
lished before—‘‘ Orpheus in Hades ’—now 
reprinted from the Fortnightly Review, and 
one of the finest he has written; but 
besides this there are two others, which, if 
not quite so good, at least deserve a place 
on the same line. These are “ Circe” and 
“The Death of Phatthon.” Though the 
‘« Circe’ is more lyrical in measure, being 
irregular and broken likea chorus, ‘‘ Orpheus 
in Hades” is perhaps more remarkable as 
a mere feat of song. It is in blank 
verse which keeps a stateliness throughout, 
but is so varied in cadence, swells and falls 
so flexibly in response to the inner emotion, 
and is sustained at so high a pitch of passion, 
that one is scarcely conscious of any metrical 
limit. Nothing in the poem is finer than 
the opening of the invocation to Proserpine. 
‘* Queen, thou shalt hearken by the breath and 

fragrance 

Of those old lawns at Enna: by the gales 

That woke the drooping sister-violets, 

And mingled all the sward with musky thyme : 

By the trembling iri, by the speckled eye-bright, 

By the zoned orchis like a purple bee, 

By the rich mountain-tulip’s splendid wings 

Dropt like a flame-tuft on the shelving crag : 

By the grey headland o’er the crescent bay : 

By the faint ripple of the island foam: 

By the eails that swept so proudly up the cea, 

By the stern galleys, pulsing golden oars, 

By every tuneful wind and wasted wave, 

By virgin innocence and vestal tears, 

And by thine own immortal maidenhood :— 

Ah, by remembrance of those asphodels— 


From thy faint trembling hands and fingers pure, 
What time the sudden chariot and wild steeds 
Rolled as a whirlwind, rushing up behind, 

While on thy bare and ivoried shoulder came 

Their breathing like the bellows of a forge — 

And he, the demon lover, from the car 

Stept as a cloud of gloom, and in his folds 

Wrapt thee, and night closed on thy radiant 

eyes.”” 

In “ Circe” there is more exuberance of 
fancy, more of that rich confusion of 
jewelly colour, caught perhaps from Keats, 
but made his own in many well-remembered 

assages of former poems. The whole poem 
is almost cloyed with deadly sweets ; and it 
is difficult to tell which is the finest, the 
description of the witch herself— 
‘* Lovelier than all paradise, 

A drop of God’s own dew, 

Distilled into a rainbow from blue ice 

Where falcon never flew ’’— 
or of her shrine of Love—‘'a charnel 
masked with rose’’—where 

** Beneath the altar floors 
The poisoned adder waits. 
Behind the agate doors 
And round the burnished gates 
The mighty pythons coil’’ : 


or of her dead lovers— 


‘* Beyond thy sway 
Into a deeper day, 
Past, unremembered wrecks of vain desire, 
And broken Jutes of passion’s golden lyre : 
Thy might is ended where the grave begins, 
And thy innocuous spells 
Fa'l by the margin of the sea of sins, 
Done with as empty shells.” 
The word ‘ lutes”’ seems to be a misprint. 
Such extracts, however, give but an im- 
perfect notion of the beauty of the poem as 
a whole, and ‘‘ The Death of Phatthon”’ is 
perhaps still harder to quote from than 
‘‘ Circe.”” This poem, perhaps all of them, 
might be strengthened by judicious curtail- 
ment; but it is very strong as it is, and the 
fury of the wild ride and the shock of the 
catastrophe are well balanced by the lovely 
lament for the hapless charioteer with which 
it concludes : 
‘* Be merciful, ye flowers, and cover him: 
Be silent, birds and bees: gray fountains weep ; 
Let his fair sisters come with wild lament, 
And in their fresh hands bring the cypress bough, 
And let the dirge begin. Thou shalt be mourned, 
More than Idalia mourned her shepherd lost. 
And softly on thy arm shall fall the tear 
Of kindred maidens. They shall wrap thy limbs 
In costly cerements, as a monarch’s son, 
And hide thy ashes in a marble tomb, 
And give thee yearly rites and garlands due 
As, in the train of each revolving spring, 
The ead day lives again; and men shall tell 
Thy story throu.h the never-ending years.” 


These are perhaps the simplest lines in 
the volume, but they are also some of the 
most beautiful, and serve to show that the 
charm of Lord de Tabley’s muse is inde- 
pendent of those rich ornaments with which 
he loves to decorate her. 
| Next, if not in its different way equal to 
‘these fine semi-lyrical narratives, is the 
closing poem of ‘The Wine of Life.” In 
‘this we find the poet’s creed and inspiration. 
His heart, at least his literary heart, is not 
in the century in which he lives. There he 
finds little to sing about except disappoint- 





ment, the falseness of love, the uncertainty 


of fate; only in the beauty of Nature does 


‘the present day seem to afford pleasure or 


his native teachers, and the foundations 
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din” of the present his spirit flies for rest 
to that ‘‘rich tract” of classical literature 
where he can still hear the flute of Pan— 
see heroes “stride mist-like through the 
asphodel.”’ 

‘*A broad cup brimmed with mighty red 

Theee silent years to us assign ; 

From old # alernian vineyards shed, 
The Roman sends the Teuton wine. 

Old Fauns have breathed against the grapes, 
Old-world aromas haunt the bow! ; 

Still music of forgotten shapes, 
Dim pathos of a Pagan soul. 

Then from those dark and glimmering lands, 
From altars decked with ivy trail, 

Old Flaccus reaches out his hands 
And bids the mild barbarian hail.” 

If this were Lord de Tabley’s first volume, 
some of the smaller lyrics would deserve 
attention; but, with the exception perhaps 
of the fine sonnet on “ Roland at Ronces- 
valles,”’ there is little which rises near to 
the level of the poems already dealt with. 
In the crowd of the young poets of the day 
there are many who can excel Lord de 
Tabley in the nimbler dexterities of versi- 
fication ; but he may well be content, for he 
is one of the very few who still can build 
the lofty line. 

Cosmo Monkunovuse, 


The Defence of Plevna. By William V. 

Herbert. (Longmans. ) 

Tuosz who believe in the “ pride, pomp, 
and circumstance of glorious war” should 
read this book. Special correspondents too 
often see only the ornamental fringe of a 
campaign; Mr. Herbert, being an actual 
combatant, has beheld enough of horrors to 
be a peace-man for life. He entirely agrees 
with Lowell : 
‘' T'z fer war, I call it murder— 
There you hev it plain and flat ; 
I don’t want to go no furder 
Than my Testyment fer that.’’ 

That he was not singular in regarding 
emperors, courtiers, and politicians as 
responsible for the unspeakable atrocities 
of the Russo-Turkish campaign, there is 
abundant evidence in his book. After the 
third battle of Plevna one mutilation too 
ghastly for words made a German surgeon 
exclaim: ‘‘ Such a sight one ought to show 
to the kings and emperors!” And, again, 
the scene in the streets of Plevna on the 
night of September 12: ‘‘ What a babel of 
tongues! Men praying, lamenting, cursing 
their rulers for having laid them low, in 
Russian, Roumanian, Turkish, Arabic, Cir- 
cassian, snatches of Bulgarian, French, un- 
known dialects.” After thirty hours of 
continual slaughter — the third battle of 
Plevna—Ghazi Osman Pasha inflicted on 
the Russians the severest defeat they have 
sustained since Frederick the Great’s victory 
at Zorndorf. 

It is impossible to praise too highly 
Osman Pasha’s genius for war. With his 
single corps he held in check for four and 
a half months one of the largest armies the 
world has ever seen. He surrendered a: 
length, but only to hunger. 

In round numbers, the Russians invested 
Plevna with 250,000 men (inclusive of 
Roumanians) and 700 guns, while Osman 
Pasha defended Plevna with 60,000 men 
and 100 guns. The taking of Pleyna 





(according to Mr. Herbert) could not have 
cost the Russians less than 55,000, the 
Roumanians 10,000, and the Turks 30,000. 
Including the non-combatants, the total 
cost of the fight for Plevna did not fall 
far short of 100,000 men. The defence 
lasted 143 days, and, to quote an impartial 
authority (Alexander II.), was ‘‘ one of the 
finest things in military history.” 

It is more than doubtful whether the 
genius of Todleben would have saved the 
Russians, had it not been for the timely aid 
of the Roumanians. ‘‘Come to our aid. 
Cross the Danube when you like, how you 
like, under what conditions you like, but 
come quickly to our aid. The Turks are 
annihilating us. The Christian cause is 
lost.” Such was the telegram despatched 
by the Russian commander-in-chief, the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, to Prince Charles of 
Roumania after the second battle of Plevna 
(July 30.) 

Mr. Herbert tells us much that is new 

about the great Turkish commander—of his 
violent dislike of foreigners, of his humanity 
to the Bulgarians, of his intense devotion 
to the Mahommedan religion, of his ob- 
stinate refusal to recognise the possibility 
of defeat, of his reluctance to take 
physical exercise himself, of his familiarity 
with no language but Turkish, of his 
eloquence, notably shown in his letter to the 
Grand Duke Nicholas of November 12. 
Osmap, like another great commander, 
while trusting in God and in the Prophet, 
kept his powder dry; unfortunately he had 
to struggle not only against overwhelming 
odds, but against Petticoat-Pasha super- 
vision at Stamboul. We have a sketch of 
him on the night before the final sortie, with 
features drawn and careworn, the cheeks 
hollow, and deep lines on the forehead. He 
responded to Mr. Herbert’s salute with 
that peculiar nod of his which was more a 
frown than a greeting.’ The Turkish 
residents of Plevna were determined to 
accompany Osman in his retreat. Osman at 
first peremptorily refused to accede to this 
request. He saw that this would be forging 
a chain for his fighting men. Finally, 
however, his feelings as a man and a co- 
religionist got the better of his judgment 
asa general. He consented to hampering 
his army with a train of at least 500 
families. 
‘What a hideous mockery it is that to obey 
the dictates of humanity should constitute an 
offence against an exact science [i.e., strategy }, 
which was undoubtedly the case in this instance; 
for had not the army been fettered by that 
cumbersome burden, it is quite possible that 
the sortie might have succeeded.” 


The badly wounded he had to leave behind. 
Calling together the priests and the elders 
of the Bulgarian community, the Mushir 
(Osman) took their oaths on the Bible and 
the crucifix that no outrage should be com- 
mitted on the inmates of the hospital. The 
oath was taken and violated. After the 
surrender almost all the Turkish sick and 
wounded were butchered by the Bulgarians. 

This is a most valuable book. Of the 
188 pages of which it consists we could ill 





dispense with any, certainly not with those 
devoted to the author’s ‘ideals of perfect 
womanhood,” the Jewess of nineteen of 





‘ 


Widdio, and the Turkish girl of seventeen 
of Plevna. Of the fate of the Jewess 
the author is ignorant. His farewell 
interview with the fair Turk is described 
with a graphic touch that reminds us 
of Vanity Fuir. ‘Amelia was praying 
for George, who was lying on his face, 
dead, with a bullet through his heart.” 
In this case it was not the captain, but his 
sweetheart, whom a Russian shell sent to 
her last account. But to return to our 
muttons, for this is neither a work of fiction 
nor a Pepys’ Diary. Mr. Herbert gives us 
an immense amount of detail, which we 
not only have seen nowhere else, but which 
probably none but he could have told us. 
He feels nothing but admiration for the 
regular troops of the Ottoman Army. From 
the first battle on July 20 to the last awful 
sortie their behaviour was ‘‘ beyond praise.” 
Of the Circassians his opinion is very 
different. He wishes they had rever formed 
part of the Turkish Army, “‘ associating, as 
they did, brave, honest, and disciplined 
soldiers with a name that stinks in the 
nostrils of newspaper readers; for it was 
they who gave rise to the Bashi-Bazouk 
canards.”” 

Mr. Herbert is a transparently truthful 
witness. He is also a good-natured critic. 
His references to the free and independent 
Bulgaria, the outcome of the Fall of Plevna, 
are kindly and sensible. His allusions to 
his Roumanian opponents and their king 
are invariably sympathetic. His judgments 
on the Russian commanders, notably those 
great contrasts Todleben and Skobeleff, 
are generous and appreciative. Ona all 
points relating to the defence of Plevna— 
whether on the marvellous quick-firing of 
the Turks or on their civil administration 
of the town during the siege—we accapt 
his evidence without any reservation. Mr. 
Herbert is a fair-minded soldier, who records 
without exaggeration or venom the course 
of events in which he played so honourable a 
part. But when Mr. Herbert travels beyond 
the circle of the investing armies, he no 
longer speaks with the weight of an eye- 
witness. His Notes are always interesting, 
and sometimes valuable; but they must be 
treated rather as obiter dicta than as con- 
sidered judgments. We refer especially to 
his far too favourable estimate of Suleiman 
Pasha. 

Whenever Mr. Herbert refers to this now 
discredited person he refers to him as an 
honourable man. He writes of his ‘‘ heroic 
onslaughts on the Shipka Pass,” and of 
his ‘magnificent, useless bravery.” For 
Mehemet Ali he makes no such excuses; 
Mehemet is only a “ cunctator”’ in its worst 
meaning—a mere sluggard. It would bo 
out of place to discuss here Mehemet Ali’s 
campaign on the Lom; suffice it to say 
that we differ from Mr. Herbert in the 
comparison he draws between Mehemet Ali 
and Suleiman. On the close of the war 
Suleiman was tried by court-martial and 
found guilty after a fair and patient hear- 
ing. Mr. Herbert will pardon us if we 
elect to stand by the finding of the court- 
martial. That Suleiman Pasha was per- 
sonally brave no one denies, but that he 
was a corrupt and designing traitor few 
(but Mr. Herbert) would deny. We appre- 
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ciate so highly Mr. Herbert’s judgment on 
things Turkish that we do not think it right 
to pass over in silence his attempt to white- 
wash Suleiman Pasha. 

We have said enough to show that Mr. 
Herbert's Defence of Plevna can be highly 
recommended, and on many grounds: it has 
valuable plans. No library dealing with 
Russian, Roumanian, or Turkish history 
will be complete without it. 

J. G. C. Mrvcur. 








Memoirs of an Author. 
( Bentley.) 


Nosopy, as readers of Pickwick will remem- 
ber, is ‘‘ fat or old in Ba-ath.”’ But in less 
favoured localities I fear it must be owned 
that many persons—setting obesity aside— 
are no longer young; and to us oldsters 
this book of Memoirs is of undeniable 
interest. For Mr. Fitzgerald, living the 
literary life during upwards of forty years, 
and writing apace the while, has mingled, 
more or less familiarly, with many men of 
note, and especially with men who, without 
heing of note for all time, yet had their 
little day of fame or notoriety. Of these, 
the great men and the lesser men, he has 
something, if not always much, to say— 
something, at least, that brings back to 
the memory figures once known, incidents 
well-nigh forgotten, page upon page from 
the lesser literary chronicles of the last half 
of this century. So as one reads, if only 
one is old enough, the book seems like a 
sort of evocation of the past. Theresa 
Yelverton and her wrongs, the Counts 
d’Albanie, with their Stuart features and 
shadowy claims to royalty, Mrs. Boucicault 
winning all hearts in her fresh young 
beauty as the Colleen Bawn—I felt, turning 
over the pages of this book, as if I were 
among ghosts. 

Is it a book that can have an equal 
interest for those who, fortunately perhaps 
for themselves, have not lived long enough 
to gather a hoard of personal memories? 
That may, perhaps, be doubted. 

**This book,” says Mr. Fitzgerald, ‘‘ I think 
will be found to differ from others of the same 
pattern, which usually supply anecdotes, recol- 
lections, ‘good stories,’ &c., of well-known 
personages. I have always thought that ‘im- 
pressions,’ as they may be called—that is, the 
general idea of a person or situation which has 
been left on our minds—are more effective than 
mere description of incidents and details.” 


So Mr. Fitzgerald gives us his “impressions” 
of the men and women with whom he has 
rubbed shoulders during his busy life, tells 
us what he thought of them, how they 
treated him: sketches them, as one may 
say, from his own personal point of view— 
magnifying Dickens, belittling Thackeray, 
dwelling lingeringly and affectionately on 
the portrait of that ‘‘harbitrary cove,” 
John Forster, and so down the scale to the 
lesser persons who may interest because we 
knew them, or knew of them, but whose 
interest has’passed with their own genera- 
tion. Of course portrait work of this kind 
may rise, under the hand of a master like 
Carlyle, to the dignity of great art. Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s art is at least kindly and 
genial. He is pleasantly satisfied with 
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himself and his craft; and as the world, in 
his view, has treated him, so in turn does 
he treat the world of the past. 

Perhaps he is happiest in his references 
to the stage. ‘‘ Don’t you like the play?” 
said Thackeray to a friend. ‘I like a good 
play,” was the dubious reply. ‘“ Oh, get 
out! ” rejoined Thackeray. ‘‘ You don’t even 
understand what [ mean!” Mr. Fitzgerald 
would have answered the question without 
any doubt at all. Heclearly loves the play. 


‘‘Speaking for myself,” he says, ‘‘I must 
confess that no compartment of the memory 
supplies such fruitful and enjoyable images as 
that in which recollections of the old players 
are stored away. As I walk the streets I find 
myself often smiling with sympathy as I call up 
Buckstone and Compton, with their most ex- 
pressive faces, and in some droll situation. 
Without them the past would have been but 
half complete. . . . Here, for the pleasure of the 
thing, I am tempted to supply a few sketches— 
well coloured as I may consider them, because 
they are drawn with sympathy and fondness— 
of these merry pleasant caterers for public 
enjoyment. There is many an old playgoer 
who will read them with pleasure, because sug- 
gesting some welcome forgotten association.” 


Aye, so it is. As Mr. Fitzgerald names 
them, the old figures rise once more, strut 
again their little hour upon the boards. 
How well one remembers Miss Lee and her 
admirable impersonation of Dickens’ Joe; 
and Miss Litton, I can see her as Rosalind 
now. Are they alive and acting at the 
present moment, I wonder, or gone with 
the snows of yester year? To Robson, 
whose art was of a peculiarly daring and 
original kind, Mr. Fitzgerald, in my humble 
opinion, does scant justice. But in the 
parallel he draws between M. Got and 
Charles Mathews I can follow him most 
pleasurably. How admirably the great 
Frenchman impersonated Balzac’s Mercadet; 
how superb he was in the scene with his 
future son-in-law when deliverance flashes 
in upon his ruin! I saw Charles Mathews 
in the same part, the Affable Hawk of 
“The Game of Speculation”—a sad 
performance, in some sense, for the actor 
was evidently a wreck of his former 
self; and yet, through physical decay, a 
great artist still. To the same year as 
M. Got’s performance of Mercadet, the 
disastrous war year of 1870, belong the 
performances in London of the brilliant old 
Mme. Déjazet. Most true it is, as Mr. 
Fitzgerald says, that she impersonated the 
gay youth of the old régime with “ extra- 
ordinary spirit and vivacity.” But some- 
thing more delicate and infinitely touching, 
something to take away as a dainty memory, 
something with the inimitable quality of a 
piece of rare china—was the old woman’s 
singing of the Lisette of Béranger. 
Naturally there are opinions of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald which one might dispute. To Robson, 
for instance, as I have already said, he scarce, 
in my judgment, does sufficient honour. 
So again I should hesitate to endorse the 
view that Frank Holl’s art would ‘scarcely 
go down now,” and that his pictures were 
‘‘ hard and uninteresting,” or that ‘ Millais, 
Fildes, and others now famous ”—including, 
I suppose, Walker and Pinwell—when 
‘‘ illustrating magazine stories,” did so “ not 
with very brilliant results”; or that the 








** cartoon in Punch” is the ‘ weak place in 
that lively periodical.”” These, however, 
are mere matters of opinion; but in matters 
of fact Mr. Fitzgerald’s memory also, now 
and again, plays him false. Thus, one can 
scarcely say with truth that “it was not 
until Thackeray had launched the Cornhill 
Magazine that he | Anthony Tro'lope] found 
he possessed his mother’s gift of story- 
telling, and obtained a genuine success with 
Framly Parsonage.” Trollope had written 
several novels — Zhe Warden, Barchester 
Towers, The Three Clerks, and more—before 
he wrote for Thackeray, and these novels 
had won a considerable measure of success. 
Is it true, again, to say that “ there is some 
lack of skill in character-drawing on the 
part of our [modern} dramatists owing to 
their profuse and systematic borrowing 
from the French répertoire”? But there 
is one point on which I would utter a 
word of more serious remonstrance. Mr. 
Fitzgerald has written a book on Pickwick : 
nay, he occasionally essays to bend the bow 
of Ulysses, and wing a Pickwickian shaft 
himself. But when, ah! when did Sam 
Weller so far deviate into the commonplace, 
as to say to the Bath footman, “ Sir, 
think you’re very pretty company”? Oan 
it be that Mr. Fitzgerald is thinking of the 
occasion when Sam remarked to the young 
man in blue: ‘I like your conwersation 
much, I think it’s wery pretty?” 
Frank T, Marziats, 








NEW NOVELS. 


Under Sealed Orders. By Grant Allen. 
3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


The Majesty of Man, By ‘‘Alien.” (Hutchin- 
son. ) 


The Grey Monk. By T. W. Speight. 
3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


A Parson at Bay. By Harold Vallings. 
(Bentley. ) 

Young Ofeg’s Ditties. By Ola Hansson. 
Translated from the Swedish by George 
Egerton. (John Lane.) 

Castle Sombras. By H. Greenhough Smith. 
(Newnes. ) 

A King’s Diary. By Percy White. ‘‘Cassell’s 
Pocket Library.” (Cassells. ) 


Old Brown’s Cottages. By John Smith. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 
Ir must be confessed that the opening 
chapters of Mr. Grant Allen’s tale do not 
arouse any particular interest. The reader 
feels that he is under the dominion of a 
practised hand, though that hand is here 
dealing without enthusiasm or special ‘‘call ”’ 
with certain of its familiar characters, among 
them being a talented girl who paints, a 
somewhat childish younger brother, an 
ordinary elderly woman (who in some of 
Mr. Allen’s books appears as a mother and 
in others as an aunt), and an interesting 
man of mystery, who is other than he 
seems. Presently more young men and 
women come on the scene, and severally fall 
in love, the reader not being quite able to 
see why. But suddenly, when this point is 
reached, a startling incident opens. The 
chapters in which the man of mystery, Mr, 
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Hayward, alias various other names, and the 
younger brother, Owen Cazalet, alias Sergius 
Selistoff, fish for each other in the swirling 
whirlpool are read with breathless interest ; 
and thenceforward to the end there is 
plenty of excitement. As a tale of Russia 
and Russians written by an Englishman, 
the story is wonderfully realistic. Less 
realistic are Mr. Grant Allen’s pictures of 
women. The three girls, Sacha, Ioné, and 
Blackbird, intended evidently for an ex- 
haustive display of English girlhood, are 
too palpably objective. Mme. Mireff is 
better; but then she, as a Nihilist and a 
woman of fashion, is more suited to con- 
ventional treatment and more satisfactory 
under it. 


There is much power as well as much 
originality in Zhe Majesty of Man. The writer 
set herself the difficult task of weighing the 
purely spiritual life against the natural 
life, and of indicating where the most per- 
fect existence lay. It is the condition 
represented by Browning’s ideal: ‘Nor 
soul helps flesh more now than flesh helps 
soul.” ‘Two women stand as types—Sister 
Lilian, as the woman who has renounced 
all personal and merely bodily joys, and 
believes in celibacy and the yieldiag up of 
self to the service of others; and Dora, as 
the natural woman, full of personal human 
love, yet with mind and soul as pure and 
sweet as a child’s. Between these two, as 
in life between the two forces, stands the 
man, Bret Montgomery, who has loved and 
married and lost the one, and has after- 
wards joined his life, as a brother’s, with the 
other. Years pass, and the beautiful, loving 
wife turns up again, whereupon a fierce 
struggle takes place between the desire of 
the man’s heart and the cold faith he has 
forced on himself. A freshness beyond the 
freshness of conception and treatment is 
given tothe story by its Antipodean back- 
ground. This also makes possible the 
delightful figure of Jim Smith, of the saw- 
mills in Pine Forest, whose heart was of 
purest gold, and who owned with a blush 
to having “‘ heard the Bible read.” 


The Grey Monk is an ordinary story made 
up on a good old recipe. Take from a 
county family-tree one baronet, one wild 
son, one opportune ghost; take also an 
Italian beauty of plebeian birth, an ad- 
venturer, a maiden fair and young, a poor 
but honest lover, and a_benevolently 
scheming old lady; mix after your own 
fashion, and serve in three volumes. You 
no sooner read in the first few pages that 
the baronet is proud of his family honour 
and prestige than you know that both are 
threatened. The wild son and the Italian 
beauty are, of course, the workers of mischief. 
Then comes the turn of the adventurer ; but 
through the timely addition {of the lover, 
honest though poor, the maiden fair, and 
the benevolent old lady, all in the end goes 
well. Mr, Speight arouses a real interest 
in his characters, and, of its kind, the story 
is a good one. 


In a former book which the present 
writer had the pleasure of reviewing, Mr. 
Harold Vallings showed that he had the 


Brockenhart—or Parson Brokenheart, as 
his people by and by called him—is a very 
pathetic figure, with his sanguine tempera- 
ment and breadth of hopefulness. He had 
need of his natural advantages; for fate 
dealt him as second wife, and second mother 
to his small fairy Charmian, a very brilliant, 
unsatisfactory little person, with whom 
another man was in love, and an aunt-in- 
law who set her whole heart on taking away 
from him that same golden-haired mite of 
four, Charmian. There are events in the 
book, of course, but for the most part it is 
a study of character: the parson’s simple, 
hopeful, infinitely loving nature is pitted 
against the cleverness, shallowness, and 
social scheming of his wife. The secondary 
plot, which concerns Capt. Ulick Aubrey 
and the fisher-folk of Marsh-under-Cliff, is 
not exactly necessary or novel. 


The translator of Young Ofeg’s Ditties 
would have done better if she had allowed 
the ‘‘ ditties” to speak for themselves in 
her excellent translation. The perfervid 
introduction, in which she commends them 
to the English public, far overshoots the 
mark of English taste. We are told that 
Ola Hansson has ‘‘ plumbed greater depths 
in the mysteries of human life than even 
the Ibsen, Bjirnson, or Strindberg problem- 
plays had led one to believe possible” ; 
that ‘‘as poet, psychological novelist, 
masterly essayist, and individual critic, he 
is one of the most striking literary phen- 
omena of the age—he is the incarnation of 
the nervous life of to-day”; that ‘‘he 
writes by the light of some inner illumina- 
tion, feels with delicate antennae uncommon 
to ordinary humanity’’; and so on. Few 
readers, however, will let this hyperbole 
prevent them from judging for themselves 
of the merits of the work thus introduced. 
It consists of a number of brief, and for the 
most part all too brief, allegorical sketches 
in poetic prose, which are highly imagina- 
tive, mystic, occasionally profound, and 
sometimes grotesque. The writer is doubt- 
less a close student of human nature and of 
philosophical and spiritual problems, and 
he has a felicitous gift of expression ; but 
this is far from sayirg that he is all that 
the accomplished author of ‘‘ Keynotes” 
describes him to be. 


Not content with opening his story ‘‘ on 
a certain autumn evening in the year 1524,” 
Mr. Greenhough Smith makes Sergeant 
Philip needlessly particularise the reigning 
sovereign: ‘‘Our King—King Henry the 
Eighth, Heaven save him!”—so that we 
may be quite sure exactly where we are. 
But except for this fault of over-explana- 
toriness, and the distinctly modern conver- 
sation, enlivened only by an occasionai 
inevitable ‘‘ Ha!” Castle Sombras is a very 
thrilling story. There are moments, as, for 
instance, when the cover is taken off the 
Devil’s Well, and during the midnight 
wedding and the blindfold duel, when the 
reader barely draws breath for fear of what 
may happen. A calculating reader will, of 
course, be aware that in healthy stories of 
this kind the hero is always safe, but here 
time is hardly allowed him to consider, 
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imminent peril that the excitement continues 
to the very last page. 


A King’s Diary ushers in yet another 
‘‘ Library,” in yet another new and charm- 
ing binding. The editor’s foreword tells us 
that ‘‘it is with the humanity of the human 
heart,” and with ‘‘ whatever is truly fresh 
in the life and thought—nay, even in the 
humour of the moment,” that this collection 
of stories will deal. One rejoices to hear 
that ‘the library will cast no sidelights 
upon things best left in darkness ”—which 
is as good news from a literary point of 
view as one could hear at this time. Mr. 
Percy White’s story opens the series in a 
charmingly simple, direct, and human way. 
The fortunes and misfortunes of a young man 
of good family, though poor, and his wife, the 
beautiful and lovable daughter of rich par- 
venus, are the theme. The young husband 
tells the story; and seldom has anything 
more realistic in its own way been written 
than the chapter in which he tells of the 
dazed, blind, intoxicated happiness of his 
wedding morning and his honeymoon. The 
catastrophe which finally overtakes him is 
an artistic misfit, since it is the result of a 
mere accident, and is not in any way the 
consequence of anything in the story. 


The latest volume of the Pseudonym 
Library, Old Brown’s Cottages, is a quiet 
and restrained attempt to reproduce the 
lives of various poor people in the West of 
England. The stories are all connected by 
the link of the district visitor, who is in the 
secret of all the inhabitants. Their narrow 
lives, with their relatively wide thoughts, 
the strong contrast of the thrifty and un- 
thrifty, and above all the terrible influence 
of drink, are the leading themes. 

GerorGE CoTTERELL. 








THREE BOOKS ON POET-LORE. 


Studies in Folk-song and Popular Poetry. 
By Alfred M. Williams. With a Prefatory 
Note by Edward Clodd. (Elliot Stock.) 


The Aims of Literary Study. By Hiram 
Corson. (Macmillans.) 


Some of our English Poets. By the Rev. 
Charles D. Bell, LL.D. (Elliot Stock.) 


Mr. WILLIAMS’s book covers a wide range of 
critical study in the popular poetry of many 
lands. The writer succeeds best when he deals 
with the literature of countries other than his 
own. In the essays upon American songs, 
national pride is just a little obtrusive. 
English readers may be “‘astonished” to hear 
that their literature is singularly deficient in 
sea-songs; nor will the astonishment be much 
allayed by the explanation that, though there 
are many ‘‘good songs about ships and sea- 
fights, they were not written by sailors.” In 
‘*English and Scotch Ballads” there is some 
well-reasoned criticism upon the ballad. I 
cannot, however, agree with Mr. Williams in 
his opinion that Scott was unable to produce a 
popular ballad, or that Coleridge’s ‘‘ Ancient 
Mariner” appeals to the literary rather 
than to the popular imagination. The 
power of evoking sympathy in the mind 
of a reader is quite as spontaneous in such 
modern ballads as ‘‘Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” 
‘“‘The Hermit,” or “‘ The Luck of Eden Hall,” 
as in any of more ancient date. All must 
agree, however, in the statement that ‘‘the 
element of poetry of the highest kind in these 
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the strength as well as the simplicity of passion 
interpreted in language of naked directness 
and dramatic power.” Several well-chosen 
examples of these qualities are given, including 
the weird and sorrowful story of ‘‘ Edward,” 


which culminates in the stanza so terrible in | 


its rugged directness of agony : 


‘*6 And what wull ye leave to your ain mither, | 


deir, 
Edward, Edward ? 
And what wull ye leave to your ain mither, deir, 
My deir son, now tell me, O? 
‘The curse of hell frae me sall ye beir, 
Mither, mither. 
The curse frae hell frae me sall ye beir, 
Sie counseils ye gave to me, O.’” 


After an admirable essay on Lady Nairne, whose 
‘Land o’ the Leal” is, indeed, worthy of a place 
in any anthology of sweet song, we are given a 
sympathetic survey of Celtic poetry—a brench 
of literature until lately too much neglected. 
Mr. Williams is, however, at his best in the 
five last essays on his book : those upon the folk- 
songs of Lower Brittauy, of Poitou, of Portugal, 
of Hungaria, and of Roumania. We have many 
examples of such simple melodies, as recall to 
our minds the refreshing sights and sounds and 
sweet odours of the country: the songs run 
in unison, as it were, to the singing of birds, 
and the melody of streams and fountains. 
Old-fashioned lovers make love in the old way, 
without any self-torture about heredity and 
moral problems. Love is here, what it ever 
should be, a sweet dream. 


** T dream my shepherd is a dove, 
I dream my shepherd is a dove, 
And my fond heart his cage of love. 
Ask me not to tell you more.”’ 


The songs of Roumania, in the beautiful Eng- 
lish of Carmen Sylva and Alma Strettel, 
deeply impress us with their undercurrent of 
refined sadness. This is very apparent in the 
ballad ‘‘I am content,’ where the dead soldier 
in his grave hears the laughter of lovers as they 
pass over him. 


“Then he heareth the lovers pass. 
And the soldier asks once more : 
‘ Are these the voices of them that love, 
That love and remember me?’ 
‘ Not so, my hero,’ the lovers suy : 
* We are those that remember not ; 
For the spring has come, and the earth has 
emiled, 
And the dead must be forgot,’ 
Then the soldier spake from the deep, dark 
grave : 
*T am content.’ ” 


In conclusion, I would warmly recommend 
the book to all lovers of literature : it is full of 
merit and marred by but few faults. The 
author’s besetting sin as a critic is an extra- 
ordinary desire, upon almost every occasion, to 
draw comparisons. Few will agree with the 
statement, for example, that only the un- 
educated poets are capable of producing simple 
melody, and that the result of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti’s ‘‘ Sister Helen” is ‘‘ simply artificial 
and bizarre.” 

_ Prof. Corson’s dainty little volume contains 
just the sort of wise admonition which literary 
teachers and learners of the day most require. 
Literature, and more especially poetry, never 
can be taught by scientific methods; for 
literary taste is a thing of instinct and not of 
intellect, and belongs, as the writer points out, 
to the great sphere of ‘ unconsciousness ”’— 
‘* sub-consciousness ” would, perhaps, have been 
the better term—which lies “‘ back of our con- 
scious and active powers.” Asan example of 
the mental attitude most suitable for those 
who would learn wisdom of the poets, a phrase 
1s quoted from Wordsworth—‘‘a wise passive- 
nese 





*‘ The eye—it cannot choose but see ; 
We cannot bid the ear be still ; 
Our bodies feel, where’er they be, 
Against, or with our will. 


** Nor less I deem that there are powsra 
Which of themselves our minds impress ; 
That we can feed this mind of ours, 
In a wise passiveness.” 

‘** ¢The eye, it cannot choose but see’ ; but it sees 
according to what we are; it is in the service of 
our essential selves. ‘We cannot bid the ear be 
still’; but it hears according to what we arc; it 
is in the service of our essential selves; and 
according as our estential selves are shapely or 
unshapely, the eye and the ear report of the 
shapely or the unshapely.”’ 


Thoroughness in literary study is in our days 
rendered more and more difficult, and the 
mind of the student is cramped and confined by 
what are falsely called ‘‘ aids to study.” To 
read and appreciate, for example, one of Shaks- 
pere’s plays is an easy matter for a person of 
ordinary intelligence and liberal education: it 
is, however, often quite a difficult matter to 
make up the notes in a volume of Shakspere 
‘‘ for the use of schools,’’ wherein the text of 
the author occupies, relatively, no greater 
space than the text of a long sermon. 
Read sympathetically the works of a great 
writer—that is Prof. Corson’s advice to the 
student. Of De Quincey he says, ‘“‘A good 
education in the language, as a living organism, 
could be got through his writings alone.” True 
scholarship is the cultivation of a sympathetic 
endenetunding between writer and reader. On 
the contrary, 

‘* what is understood by scholarship in these days 
may be, often is, a great obstacle to the truest and 
highest literary culture. German literary and 
philological scholarship has certainly been a very 
great obstacle.”’ 

The collection of essays upon English poets, 
which appears third on our list, cannot be said 
to be exactly brilliant or original; but it is 
readable and instructive. It is somewhat 
startling to be told that Dr. Samuel Johnson 
was the author of the Jatler, and somewhat 
unnecessary to be informed that he wrote a 
dictionary. The paper on William Cowper is 
a well-written appreciation of a poet whose 
works are too much neglected by cultured 
readers atthe presenttime. Credit is due to the 
publishers for the delightfal manner in which 
this book has been produced. 

GEORGE NEWCOMEN. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. LONGMANS will publish on April 21 
the two courses of lectures which the late Prof. 
Froude delivered at Oxford during the summer 
terms of 1893 and 1894 on English Seamen in 
the Sixteenth Century. 


Miss MArGARET STOKEs has in the press, 
for publication with Messrs. George Bell & 
Son, a companion volume to her ‘‘ Six Months 
in the Apennines.’ It will be entitled Three 
Months in the Forests of France, a pilgrimage 
in search of vestiges of the Irish Saints; and it 
will contain numerous illustrations of the 
architecture, sculptures, paintings, and personal 
relics connected with them. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN & Co. will publish next 
week a monograph on Thackeray, by Mr. 
Adolphus Jack, scholar of Peterhouse, which 
was favourably mentioned for the Members’ 
Prize at Cambridge. It is based on a careful 
study of the great novelist’s works. 


Messrs, A. & C. BLAcK announce for early 
publication Prof. Cheyne’s new work, entitled 
Introduction to the Book of Isaiah; and also 
Passages of the Bible, chosen for their Literary 
Beauty and Interest, by Mr. J. G. Frazer, author 
of ‘‘The Golden Bough.” 
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Messrs. WILLIAMS & NoRGATE have nearly 
ready a continuation of Hausrath’s ‘‘ New 
Testament Times.” This is called Zhe Times 
of the Apostles, and has been translated by Mr. 
Leonard Huxley, and will contain a Preface 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward, in which she gives a 
short sketch of the character and influence of 
St. Paul as represented to the mind of the 
appreciative reader of Hausrath’s book. 


Messrs. GEORGE BELL announce a new 
series of ‘‘Royal Naval Handbooks,” to ba 
edited by Commander C. N. Robinson, author 
of “‘The British Fleet,” recently issued by the 
same publishers. The following volumes are 
in preparation :—Naval Administration and 
Organisation, by Admiral Sir Vesey Hamilton ; 
Naval Strategy, by Prof. Laughton; The 
Internal Economy of « Warship, by Capt. C. 
Campbell; Naval Gunnery, by Capt. H. G. 
Garbett; The Entry and Training of Officers 
and Men, by Lieut. J. Allen; Torpedoes, 
Torpedo Boats, and Torpedo Warfare, by Lieut. 
J. Armstrong; Steam in the Navy: the 
Machinery Used on Board a Warship, by Fleet- 
Engineer R, C. Oldknow; Naval Architecture : 
the Designing and Construction of a Warship, 
by Mr. J. J. Welch. 


THE next issue in Mr. David Nutt’s series of 
‘Tudor Translations” will be Plutarch’s Lives 
of the Noble Grecians and Romans, Englished 
by Sir Thomas North from the French of Bishop 
Amyot, the translator of ‘‘ Daphnis and Chloe,”’ 
with an introduction by Mr. George Wyndham. 
It will form six volumes in all, two of which 
will be published in May, and the rest before 
the end of the year. Other issues already 
arranged for are: Holland’s Suetonius, Fenton’s 
Bandello, Shelton’s Don Quixote, and Holland’s 
Livy. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. will publish 
this month a Scottish novel by Mr. Eyre-Todd, 
called Anne of Argyle; or, Cavalier and 
Covenant. It is based on a romantic incident 
in the secret history of the northern kingdom 
during the short sojourn there of the young 
Prince Charles before his defeat at the battle 
of Worcester in 1651. 

Mr. Guy Boorupy’s story of the Pacific, 
entitled A Lost Endeavour, will shortly be 
issued by Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., in their 
‘‘Tris” Library, with illustrations by Mr. 
Stanley L. Wood. 


Messrs. Remincron & Co. will publish in a 
few days a work of fiction, entitled The Infant, 
by Mr. Frederick Wicks, author of ‘ The 
Veiled Hand.” 

Messrs. Diesy, Lona & Co. will publish 
immediately a new novel by Miss Alice Maud 
Meadows, entitled When the Heart is Young. 


THE next issues of the ‘‘ Aldine Poets” will 
be Falconer, edited by the Rev. J. Mitford ; 
and Cowper, in three volumes, edited by Mr. 
John Bruce. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for a 
German translation of As Others Saw Him: A 
Retrospect, 54 A.D., recently published by Mr. 
Heinemann. 


Messrs. WILLIAMS & NorGATE will shortly 
publish the fifth edition of the Rev. Thomas 
Allin’s Universalism Asserted on the Authority 
of Reason, the Fathers, and Holy Scripture, 
with a preface by Edna Lyall. 


Mr. Exiior Srock announces a second 
edition of the Rev. C. L. Marson’s Zhe Psalms 
at Work; and a revised edition of The Blessed 
Dead in Paradise, by Mr. J. E. Walker, with 
an introduction by Canon Bell. 


We have authority for stating that Mr. 
F. H. Perry Coste is the author of Towards 
Utopia, The Cry of the Children, &c., which 
have been given to the world under the nom 
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de guerre of “‘A Free Lance.” Mr. Coste’s 
first production, a pamphlet on The Organisation 
of Science, caused some stir in scientific circles, 
especially by its vigorous attack upon the 
Royal Society; and the leading ideas put 
forward therein have since been officially 
adopted from the chair of the Chemical 
Society. We may add that the American 
rights in Towards Utopia, which is published 
by Messrs. Sonnenschein, have been acquired 
by Messrs. Appleton of New York. 


Since ‘‘ John Oliver Hobbes” resolved him- 
self into Mrs. Craigie, reviewers have been 
suspicious of masculine noms de guerre; and 
when ‘John Smith” reproduced a district 
visitor’s impressions of Old Brown’s Cottages, 
he was informed that he was ‘‘a lady of 
humour.” As a matter of fact, however, John 
Smith belongs to the sterner sex. He has 
even written a sporting manual for a series 
edited by a certain noble duke. It is not 
impossible, however, that he bas enjoyed the 
advice of ‘‘a lady of humour” at his elbow 
while writing his contribution to the ‘‘ Pseu- 
donym Library.” 


Tie businesses of David Bryce & Son and 
Thomas Murray & Son, both booksellers and 
stationers in Buchananu-street, Glasgow, are 
being amalgamated under the name of Bryce 
& Murray, Limited, in the premises of the 
first-named firm, 129, Buchanan-street. Mr. 
David Bryce is to be managing director. 
Messrs. David Bryce & Son’s publishing 
department will be carried on as a separate 
concern, under the old firm’s name, at 133, 
West Campbell-street, Glasgow. 


WE understand that the National Observer 
will appear this week in an enlarged form, and 
that several prominent members of the former 
staff of the Saturday Review have now joined 
the former paper. 


CrrcuLArs have been issued appealing for 
£5000 to erect some permanent memorial to Miss 
F. M. Buss in the schools concerned, and to 
found a travelling studentship for teachers. 
£1300 has already been subscribed, including 
£50 from the Brewers’ Company. The Cloth- 
workers’ Company have voted 200 guineas for 
a stained-glass window in their hall at the 
North London Collegiate School. Subscrip- 
tions should be sent to the treasurer, Miss 
M. E. Elford, North London Collegiate School, 
Camden-road, N.W., or to Mr. Edward 
Pioches, 1, Nevern-road, South Kensington. 


Str Cnartes GAVAN Durry has presented 
to the Irish Literary Society a valuable 
collection of autographs, portraits, and relics 
connected with Irish history, to be sold for 
the benefit of the colportage fund, which 
has been established to promote the circulation 
of the volumes of the ‘‘ New Irish Library.” 
We may mention that the members of the 
society now number 450, 

THE Isaak Walton memorial window, in the 
church of St. Dunstan-in-the-West, was to be 
unveiled on Friday of this week at 5 p.m., by 
Mr. W. Baily, master of the Ironmongers’ 
Company, of which Walton was himself once a 
member; and a marble tablet, giving some 
particulars about Walton, will be fixed on the 
outside wall of the church, facing Fleet-street. 


On Wednesday next, Messrs. Sotheby will 
be selling autograph letters and historical 
documents from several different collections. 
We may specially mention the orginal MS. of 
Voltaire’s well-known encomium of Pope, and 
interesting examples of Shelley, Keats, Jane 
Austen, and Carlyle. There is also a copy of 
Dr. W. H. Russell’s History of the Crimean 
War, extended to five volumes by the inclusion 
of autograph letters of celebrities mentioned 
therein, including the Queen, Florence Night- 
ingale, and Omar Pasha. 











UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


THE university accounts have been published as 
a@ supplement to the Cambridge University 
Reporter. There are three main headings— 
university chest, common university fund, and 
trust accounts—besides miscellaneous items. 
The total income of the chest was just £40,000, 
while the expenditure was £900 in excess. Of 
the receipts, £11,924 was derived from degree 
fees, £11,067 from capitation tax, £9528 from 
examination fees, and £2074 from rents and 
dividends. The actual net income from 
corporate property is much less than this last 
figure would indicate. Apart from a few 
houses in the town of Cambridge, the landed 
property of the university consists of one farm 
and one tithe rent-charge. The gross rent of 
the farm is entered at £200; but against this 
has to be set £50 for abatement of rent, £92 
for repairs, and £69 for tithes, showing a loss 
for the year of £30, not including agency 
charges. The apportioned value of the tithe 
rent-charge is £1659, but during the year 
only £1196 was received. The charges to be 
set against this apparently include £450 for 
vicar and curate, £130 for rates and taxes, £61 
for collection, and £45 for schools and charities, 
showing a net income of about £510. Among 
the general receipts, we notice a curious item of 
£8 3s. 6d. from the paymaster-general, for 
the commemoration of King Henry VIL. The 
common university fund amounts to £15,375, 
derived from an assessment on the colleges, and 
applied to the payment of professors, &c. This 
fund also pays off a building loan, and con- 
tributes £1000 to the library and to the 
engineering laboratory. Finally, we must not 
omit all mention of about £13,700 derived from 
fees for local examinations, and £5800 from 
local lectures, both of which are, of course, 
carried to separate accounts. It is, however, 
noteworthy that, while the examinations of the 
university cost £4412, locel examinations cost 
£9940, or more than double. 

Tue senatus of Aberdeen University have 
resolved to confer the degree of LL D, upon 
Miss Jane Harrison, the writer on Greek 
archaeology. It will be remembered that 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards received an honorary 
degree from America; but this is, we believe, 
the first case of a honorary degree conferred 
upon a woman by any British university. 


Dr. SHERRINGTON, of Caius College, Cam- 
bridge—at present superintendent of the 
Brown Institution, in connexion with the 
University of London—has been appointed to 
the George Holt chair of physiology at Liver- 
pool, vacant by the rine of Prof. Gotch to 
Oxford. 

Mr. TaroporeE T. Groom, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, has been appointed to the 
chair of natural history at the _— Agricul- 
tural College, Cirencester, vacant by the death 
of Prof. Harker. 


Tue Radcliffe travelling fellowship in medi- 
cine at Oxford has been awarded to Mr. A. C. 
Latham, of Balliol. 

At the meeting of members of New 
College, held last week in the old hall of 
Lincoln’s Inn, a committee was appointed to 
collect subscriptions for a enedel to the late 
Alfred Robinson ; and it was also resolved : 


‘* That it be an instruction to the committee to 
make some visible memorial a first charge upon the 
funds collected, and to devote the balance to some 
a. structural, educational, or other, for the 

mefit of New College.’’ 

Pror. RALEIGH, as Quain Lecturer at Uni- 
versity College, proposes to deliver a course of 
twelve lectures at Lincoln’s Inn on ‘‘ Compara- 
tive Law,” his special object being to compare 
the rules of English law with those of other 
systems administered in the British empire. 





ORIGINAL VERSE. 
THE FIRST OF SPRING, 


Crocus with heart of gold, 
Crocus brown-stoled ! 
Leaping in jubilant flame, 
All in a morning jou came 
Out of the mould. 


Like to the sudden word, 
Just overheard, 
Of a cuckoo in April’s tree ; 
— Oh, the dear melody, 
His minor third !— 


Like to the quick replies 
Of my love's eyes ; 
Like to all things that are 
Sudden and swift and rare, 
In earth or skies. 


EpmunpD K. CHuAMBERs, 








OBITUARY. 
DEAN PAYNE SMITH. 


THE death of the Dean of Canterbury must 
not be allowed to pass without some record in 
the ACADEMY. He was not a great Orientalist, 
in the modern sense of the word; nor was he 
an influential divine and active man of letters, 
like his predecessor in the deanery. But his 
name will always be associated with one of 
those lexicographical enterprises which have 
been Oxford’s chief contribution to learning in 
this latter half of the nineteenth century. 
Robert Payne Smith was born at Chipping 
Camden, in Gloucestershire, in November, 
1819. At the age of seventeen he was elected 
to a scholarship at Pembroke College, Oxford, 
and he graduated in 1841, with a second class 
in classics. In the previous year he had gained 
the Boden scholarship for Sanskrit, which 
on many subsequent occasions has proved 
a stepping-stone to Semitic studies; and two 
years later he also won the Pusey and 
Ellerton scholarship for Hebrew. He never 
obtained a fellowship, but took orders at 
once and became a schoolmaster. For some 
years he was head master of the grammar 
school in Kensington-square, then a flourishing 
institution, but now (we believe) extinct. In 
1857 he returned to Oxford as sub-librarian at 
the Bodleian, to devote the remainder of his 
life to Syriac. His first publication in that 
language was an edition (with translation) of 
Cyril’s Commentary on Luke (3 vols. 1858 and 
1859). This was quickly followed by an Eng- 
lish translation of the Ecclesiastical History of 
John, Bishop of Ephesus (1860), the Syriac 
original of which had previously been published 
by Cureton. Meanwhile he was engaged in 
compiling a Catalogue of the Syriac, Carshunic, 
and Mendean MSS. in the Bodleian, then 205 in 
number, which appeared in 1864, with several 
facsimiles; and he had already begun to work 
at his Syriac Lexicon, for which the delegates 
of the Clarendon Press purchased in 1862 the 
collections that had been made by Bernstein. 
The first fasciculus of this great work appeared 
in 1860; and we understand that the last was 
practically finished just before his death. The 
whole consists—or will consist —of ten fasciculi, 
or two small-folio volumes; and on the title- 
page appear (with his own) the names of his 
forerunners—Quatremére, Bernstein, Lorsbach, 
Arnoldi, Agrell, Field, and Roediger. Latterly, 
we believe, he received considerable assistance 
from his daughter, who has herself compiled 
an abridgment of the Syriac Lexicon, on the 
plan of the school edition of Liddell and Scott. 
In 1865, Dr. Payne Smith was appointed 
regius professor of divinity at Oxford, in suc- 
cession to Jacobson, his place at the Bodleian 
being taken (for a time) by Prof. Max Miiller. 
In 1871 he was promoted by Mr. Gladstone 
to the deanery of Canterbury, on tke death 
of Alford. Trinity College, Dublin, conferred 
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upon him the honorary degree of D.D., on the 
occasion of her tercentenary in 1892. 


WE have also to record the death of Gen. 
Sir Gecrge Chesney, author of that famous 
anonymous brochure, The Battle of Dorking 
(1871), as well as of a valuable treatise on 
Indian Polity (1868), of which a third edition, 
almost entirely re-written, appeared a few 
months ago ; and of John Saunders, a coadjutor 
of Charles Knight in the first half of the cen- 
tury in the publication of sound literature, 
whose popular adaptation of Chaucer’s ‘‘ Can- 
terbury Tales” is still read. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Lzxpositor for April opens with a 
learned article on the speeches in Chronicles, in 
which Dr. Driver pulverises an imprudent 
theologian who had entered on the slippery paths 
of philological criticism. Prof. W. M. Ramsay, in 
ashort paper on the “ rulers of the synagogue,” 
gives a casein support of his statement, that in 
the Bezan text we sometimes find ourselves in 
the second century rather than in the first. 
Prof. Lindsay com pares the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture held by the Princeton school of theology 
with that of the Reformers, and, as he believes, 
of the late W. Robertson Smith. Dr. Stalker 
continues his eloquent papers on Jeremiah ; and 
Mr. Selby and Mr. Whitefoord write well on 
Self-possession in relation to Service, and on 
the Open Eye respectively. Dr. Dods notices 
some books. 
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CORRESPONDENVE. 


**TROILUS AND CRISEYDE”’ 
EDITION. 


IN PROF, SKEAT'S 


Oxford. 


Prof. Skeat’s edition of ‘‘ Troilus and 
Criseyde,” in the second volume of his Chaucer, 
is an excellent piece of work, for which all 
readers should be grateful. No text of this 
charming and characteristic poem has pre- 
viously been published which is constructed on 
sufficiently sound critical principles tu inspire 
confidence in its correctness; and as for com- 
mentary, it cannot be said that there has been 
any at all in existence, though materials 
for one have been accumulating for some 
time in the hands of the Chaucer Society. 
The best ext hitherto published, that of 
Morris, was founded upon a MS. less good 
probably than either of the two which Prof. 
Skeat has taken as the basis of his text, and 
the sources of the corrections which the editor 
introduced were not named. Prof. Skeat 
claims that his edition is founded on two MSS., 
‘neither of which have been previously made 
use of, though they are the two best.”” As regards 
the excellence of the Corpus MS. we have most 
of us to trust the judgment of Prof. Skeat, for, 
unfortunately, he has not given us a full 
collation of it, relying perhaps upon the promise 
of the Chaucer Society to print it; but on the 
whole the claim may be allowed to be probably 
just. 

Prof. Skeat, in fact, has broken new ground 
in several directions; and for that very reason 
it is unlikely that his edition can be the defini- 
tive or final one—at least until it has had the 
benefit of criticism. The following notes have 
necessarily the general character of ‘‘ adver- 





sari’; but it ought to be clearly understood 
that such criticisms as will be made concern for 
the most part only points of minor importance, | 
and do not in the least detract from the general | 
merits of the work which has been done by 
Prof. Skeat. | 
I. 


To take mattess in the order in which they | 
are dealt with by Prof. Skeat, a word must | 
first be said about ‘‘ Lollius.” Two things are 
perfectly clear: first, that Chaucer represents 


that the writer whom he mainly follows in this 
poem is called Lollius; and, secondly, that he 
wishes us to take Lollius for a Latin author 
who lived a thousand years before. Lollius is 
mentioned by name in Bk, i. 394 as ‘‘myn 
autour called Lollius,” and again in v. 1653, 
‘* as telleth Lollius”; while in the Proem to the 
second book the poet distinctly says that he is 
translating from a Latin book, and implies that 
he is translating pretty closely : 


** Disblameth me, if any word be lame, 
For as myn auctor seyde, so seye I,’ 


adding at the same time that some things in 
the poem may seem strange, because in a 
thousand years the form of speech may be 
expected to alter; and, again, in iii. 91, 
he refers to ‘‘bokes olde” as his authority. 
Now if all this does not mean that the poem 
is translated or imitated from the work of an 
ancient Latin author, it means nothing at all. 
In fact, however, as we know, it is not taken 
from an ancient author, but from a quite 
modern one—from Boccaccio, to whom Chaucer 
was more indebted than to any other writer, 
but whom he never once names; and it is 
evident that the references to Lollius and to 
ancient Latin authorities are a mere mystifica- 
tion, intended to make the reader believe that 
the story has the sanction of antiquity. The 
Trojan War was a matter of too serious his- 
torical importance, especially for the dwellers 
in ‘‘ Brutes Albioun,” to be made the subject 
of a purely fictitious narrative. What was 
related of it must have at least the senblance 
of historical truth; and hence the perpetual 
citing of Dares and Dictys by persons who 
had never read them, but who supposed them 
to be grave contemporary authorities. As is 
remarked by the editor of Benoit de Sainte- 
More— 

** Nous savons comme, au moyen-ige, le pccte 

en langue vulgaire, pour conquérir la conflance de 
con public, aime i se mettre sous la protection 
d'un texte latin’? (Joly, Benoit de Sain’e More, 
vol. i., p. 212). 
Boccaccio, it is true, 
shaking the dust of the middle ages 
from his feet, could afford to dispense 
with any such support and rely simply on the 
literary merit of his story ; but not so Chaucer, 
whose public is at least a century behind. He 
might be satisfied himself to translate the 
‘* Filostrato’’ and ask no questions; but for 
the sake of his readers he is obliged to cite 
something of more respectable antiquity, and 
he gives ttem Lollius, as good a name as any 
cther. Where he found it is a question of 
littleimportance. Itis perhapsa pity that Prof. 
Skeat should have revived the notion that it was 
derived from a mistranslation of Horace: not 
that Chaucer was incapable of the blunder, 
but simply because he was not in the least 
likely to have ever come across the Epistle to 
Lollius either in the works of Horace (with 
which he was probably quite unacquainted) or 
in any book of extracts. 

From what has been said, it follows that we 
must reject Prof. Skeat’s explanation of ii. 14, 
that ‘‘Latin seems in this case to mean 
Italian,”’ while at the same time it may be well 
to state that in both the references to Lollius 
Chaucer must have had Boccaccio really in his 
mind. Prof. Skeat says that ini. 394 ‘‘Myn 
autour called Lollius”’ really means Petrarch ; 


who was already 


| but if we read the rather obscurely expressed 


passage carefully, we shall see that what the 
poet says is this: ‘‘Of the song of Troilus I 
shall give not only the general substance, as 
my author Lollius gives it, but every word as 


| he sang it”’ ; and tken he proceeds to give the 


song, in fuur stanzas imitated from Petrarch. 
It is clear that if ‘‘Lollius” here refers to 
anyone in particular it is to Boccaccio, who 
says simply that Troilus sang, without giving 
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the words of his song. The subsequent | and Benvit (Rom. de Troie, 16166 ff.): 


mention of Lollius by Chaucer in the ‘‘ House 
of Fame,” in company with other authors who | 
bear up the fame of Troy, was merely in order | 
to give additional colour to the fiction; and 
Lydgate no doubt accepted Lollius as an | 
author on the Trojan War on the authority of | 
Chaucer. Meanwhile, as to the real source of | 
‘* Troilus and Criseyde,” Lydgate seems to have 
had some genuine information, perhaps com- 
municated by Chaucer himself to his brother 
poet. He calls it, as we know, 
“a trar.-lacioun 
Of a boke whic}: called is Trophe 
In Lumbarde tongue,”’ | 


showing that he knew it to be taken from a | 
modern Italian book, though the name of it, 
which he had probably heard mentioned, had, 
in part, escaped his memory. This ‘‘ Trophe,” 
which is given as the name of a book, has 
apparently no connexion with the ‘‘ Trophee,”’ 
which is cited by Chaucer in the ‘‘ Monkes Tale”’ 
asanauthor. Inany case, Prof. Skeat’s rather 
confident suggestion that the person meant is 
Guido delle Colonne must be rejected, unless it 
can be shown that the name had some actual 
application to him. Itis idle to suggest that 
he ‘‘may have been connected with Tropea on 
the west coast of Calabria,” unless some evi- 
dence can be adduced that he was so. 

But as regards Guido there is a more im- 
portant question involved, on which it is 
necessary to challenge the statements of Prof. 
Skeat in the most direct manner. It becomes 
necessary to ask the question, whether there is 
any real evidence that Chaucer in writing 
‘* Troilus and Criseyde’’ used Guido at all. 
Prof. Skeat admits, at the last moment as it 
were—that is, chiefly in the list of Errata and 
Addenda —that Chaucer drew something from 
Benoit de Sainte-More; but he still maintains 
that Guido was the chief authority after 
Roceaccio, and he backs his opinion by some 
four pages of quotations, more than suffi- 
cient to convince a reader who looks no 
further. And yet it is as nearly possible to 
demonstrate that Chaucer drew nothing from 
Guido for this poem, as it can ever be to 
demonstrate a proposition of such a_ kind. 
Guido’s ‘‘ Historia Troiana”’ is admitiedly a 
Latin prose abridgment of the French metrical 
‘**Roman de Troie,”’ by Benoit de Sainte-More. 
Now, if it can be conclusively shown that 
Chaucer had Benoit before him, and if every 
one of the things which are supposed to have 
been drawn from Guido might equally well, 
and in most cases much better, have been taken 
from Benoit, it may be reasonably concluded 
that Guido was not consulted at all. Chaucer, 
no doubt, used Guido afterwards, in the 
‘* Legend of Good Women,” for example, where 
Prof. Skeat has very happily restored the reading 
‘*Guydo” for ‘‘Ovide”; but is there any 
evidence that be had the ‘‘ Historia Troiana ” 
before him when he wrote ‘ Troilus” ? 

First, then, for theevidence that Chaucerused 
Benoit. Prof. Skeat admits this in regard to 
the presents interchanged between Criseyde 
and Diomede, the horse, the ‘‘ broche,”’ and the 
‘* pensel ” (the ‘‘ broche " by the way, is taken 
from Boccaccio), and he adds, ‘‘I doubt if 
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there is much more.” There is, however, 
certainly a great deal more. For example, the 
circumstances of the death of Hector 


(‘* Troilus,” v. 1558-1560), are undoubtedly 
taken, not from Guido, as Prof. Skeat sup- 
poses, but from Bencit. Chaucer says: 
** For as he drough a king by thaventayle, 
Unwar of this, Achilles through the mayle 
And through the body gan him for to ryve.’’ 


For this Guido has: 


**Hector uero interim in quendam Grecorum 
regem irruerat, ipsum ceporas et captum cona- 





batur ipsum 9 turmis extrahere,”’ &c ; 


‘* Hector a un reiabatu, 
Prendre le volt et retenir, 
Et as lor par force tolir: 

Par la ventaille le teneit,’’ &c. 


It is obvious here that the source is Benoit 
rather than Guido. 

Take, again, the description of Criseyde 
(v. 806-826), which Prof. Skeat sets down in 
his notes as Chaucer’s own. This is clearly 
from Benoit, who says: 


** Briseida ert avenanz, 

N’ert trop petite, ne trop granz. 

Plus esteit bele et bloie et blanche 

Que flor de li:, ne neis sur branche : 

Més li sorcil qui li giseient, 

Auquetes |i mesaveneient ; 

Biax ielz avoit de grant maniére, 

Et molt esteit bele parliére. 

Molt fu de buen_affetement, 

Et de rage contenement. 

Molt fu amée et molt ameit, 

Mes sis corages li changeit, 

Et si esteit molt amoroge, 

Simple et almosniére et pitose.’’ 

(Roman de Troie, 5257-5270.) 
Every point of this is reproduced by Chaucer, 
who adds, of course, also something of his 
own : 
** Criseyde mene was of hir stature, 
Tkereto of shap, of face, and eek of chere, 
Ther mighte been no fairer creature. 


And save hir browes ioyneden y-fere, 
There was no lak, in ought I can espyen ; 


She sobre was, eek simple, and wys withal, 

The beste y-norisshed eek that mighte be, 

And goodly of hir speche in general, 

Charitable, estatliche, lusty, and free ; 

Ne never-mo ne lakkede hir pitee ; 

‘Tendre-hearted, s/ydinge of corage.’’ 
And note that M. Joly explains the expres- 
sion ‘‘qui li giseient” to mean ‘qui se 
rejoignaient,” and, indeed, one MS. has the 
reading ‘li joignoient,” so that it is not 
necessary to suppose that Chaucer was 
acquainted with Dares, whose description, not 
much followed by Benoit in other features, 
contains the expression ‘‘ superciliis iunctis.” 

These instances, combined with the incident 

of the ‘‘ pensel,” which is not found elsewhere, 


‘*T a destre mauche de ron braz 
Kove et freeche de ciclaton 
Li done en leu de gonfanon.” (Il. 15102 ff.), 
compared with ‘ Troilus,” v. 1043, are amply 
sufficient to prove that Chaucer drew directly 
from Benoit. And when we examine the 
passages alleged to be borrowed from Guido, we 
shall fiud that there is not one which might 
not have been taken from the oman de 
Troie; and generally the form of expression 
used by Chaucer suggests Benoit rather than 
Guido. For example, with the description of 
Troilus in v. 827 ff., compare Roman de Troie, 
5405 ff. : 
‘*Grant iert; més bien li conveneit 
A la taille que bone aveit. 
Gie ne quit or ci vaillant home, 
Jusque Jd od la terre assomme,’’ &c. 


No single expression in Chaucer's description 
suggests Guido in the least, and the phrase 
‘** Ector the secounde,”’ in an earlier part of the 
poem (ii, 158), can hardly be said to be 
sufficient of itself to prove imitation of Guido’s 
expression here, ‘uel fuit alius Hector uel 
secundus ab ipso.” 

The description of Diomede by Chaucer is not 
very characteristic, but it resembles Benoit 
rather than Guido; and the incident of the 
glove, which Prof. Skeat says is ‘‘ obviously 
from Guido,” is found equally in Benoit. The 
same may be said in general of the wooing of 
Criseyde by Diomede, compare ‘‘ Troilus,” v. 
1000 ff., with Roman de Troie, 13641-13646; and 





Prof. Skeat has admitted that the reflections of 
Criseyde on finally accepting Diomede are due 
originally to Benoit, ll. 20227 ff. 

It appears, then, that for this poem 
Chaucer drew from Benoit de Sainte-More 
and not from Guido. 

G. C. MAcAULAY. 








TRINCULO’S ‘‘ MONSTER,” CALIBAN, 
Lonéon : March 28, 1895. 
As I have not seen the following passage 
quoted, which connects a Monster with Ber- 
muda, I think attention should be called to it. 


‘* When we came to the height * of Bermuda, we 
discouered a monster in the sea, who shewed him- 
selfe three times vnto vs, from the middle vpwards, 
in which parts hee was proportioned like a man, 
of the complection of a Mulato or tawny Indian. 
The Generall did commaund one of his clearks to 
put it in writing, and hee c2rtified the King and 
his Nobles thereof.”’ 

The side-note is, ‘‘A sea-monster in the shape of 
aman.” This was printed by Hakluyt in 1600, in 
** The Third and Last Volume of the Voyages, 
Navigations, Traffiques, and Discoveries of 
the English Nation,” &c. (p. 495), in “The 
trauailes of Iob Hortop, which Sir Iohn 
Hawkins set on land within the Bay of Mexico, 
after his departure from the Hauen of S. Iohn 
de Velna in Nueua Espanna, the 8 of October, 
1568.” And although Hortop’s general, Diego 
Flores de Valdes, was a Spaniard, and the 
description of the Monster was sent to the 
Spanish king and court, yet Hortop’s account 
attracted attention in England, for Parchas 
in his Pilgrimage, speaking of Bermuda, says: 
‘* Tt is also called the Iland of Diuels, which they 
suppose inhabite there; and the Inchanted Iland : 
but these are inchanted conceits. Iob Hortop 
(ap. Hak.] relateth, that in the height of Bermuda 
they had sight of a Sea-monster, which three 
times shewed himselfe from the middle vpwards, 
in shape like a man, of the complexion of a Mulato 
or tawnie Indian’’ (ed. 2, 1614). 


As the Monster did not escape Parchas’s eye, 
we may fairly assume that it caught Shak- 
spere’s, and was in his mind when he wrote: 

** Trineulo. What have we here? a Man? or a 
Fish? dead, or alive? A Fish! hee smels like a 
Fish... . A strange Fish! . . . Legd like a 
Man, and his Finnes like Armes! ... 

** Stephano. This is some Monster of the Isle, 
with foure legs. . . .’’ (Tempest, IL. ii 24 63) 

Let us hope that Job Hvrtop—‘‘ pouder- 
maker, borne at Bourne, a towne in Lincoln- 
shire,... prest to go on the third voyage to 
the West Indies, with the right worshipful Sir 
Iohn Hawkins ’’—lived to see the ‘‘ Tempest,” 
and the Bermudan Monster, or Caliban, after his 
return to England on December 2, 1590. 

F. J. FURNIVALL. 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Suspay, April 7, 7.30 p.m. Ethics]: ‘The Future of the 
Woman Question,”’ by Miss Orme ss 
4p.m_ Asiatic: ‘‘Ma Huan’s Ascoaat of Bengal, 
by Mr. G. Paillips. ; 
—— April 8, 4.30 p.m. Vic‘oris Iestitute: “ Tkeo- 
sophy. 
° 8 p.m. Library Association: “ Less ns learned at 
the Annual Cunferences,’”’ by Mr. 8. Smith. 

8.80 pm. Geographical: “A Juurney to Mount 
Ruwetz-ri and South to Late Tanganyika,” by Mr. 
G. F. Scott Ebiivt. . 

Turspay, Apiil9,8 pm C.lonial Institute: ‘Sone Sccial 
Forces at Work in South Africa,” by the Bishop of 
Grabamstown. 5 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussivn, “ Torpe-0-Boat 
Destroyere.”” 

8.30 pm. Aprthropologica’: “Four as a Sacred 
Number,” by Miss A. W. Backia: d; “A Me dera Greek 
Morality.” by Mr. J. L. Myres; ‘ «> remonies observed 
by the Kandyars in Paddy Cuttiveti n,” by Mr. T. B. 
Pobath K-he!pasnala ; * L: x Bu bir. ram of the Daghes- 
tan,”’ by Prof. Maxime Kovalev-kv. 

Sarurpay April 13,343pm. B tanic: General Fortnightly 
Me ting. 
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SCIENCE. 


“Tue Pausayvi Text Serres.”—Vol I. 
Nirangistin: a Photo - zincographed 
Facsimile of one MS., with an Introduc- 
tion and a Collation of another. Edited 
by Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana. 
(Bombay: Trustees of the Parsee Pun- 
chayet. ) 

Wuen the late Prof. James Darmesteter 
was in Bombay, he delivered a lecture to 
the Parsi community upon their religion 
and sacred books, on February 2, 1887, 
in which he earnestly advised them to raise 
a fund among themselves for the publication 
of a few important Pahlavi texts which 
existed only in rare or unique MSS. He 
further suggested that a Victoria Jubilee 
Pahlavi Text Fund would be a suitable 
Parsi memorial of the jubilee of the Queen- 
Empress which was then rapidly approach- 
ing. The fund was raised and a committee 
was appointed to arrange for the publication 
of three such texts, one of which, edited by 
their secretary, a son of their high priest, 
has now appeared. 

So far as is yet known, the Nirangistia 
consists of two or more fragments of the 
Hispiram Nask, one of the law-books of 
the Zoroastrian religion in Sasanian times : 
and it was probably copied in Persia about 
A.D. 1471, or earlier, from the remains of an 
old MS. long since lost. The copy of 1471, 
or an early-descendant of it, was taken to 
India by a Persian priest in 1720, where it 
was copied by Jimisp Asa, the best Pahlavi 
scholar of his time, in 1727; and it is his 
copy, now belonging to Dastir Hoshang of 
Poona, that has been photographed for 
this edition, the copy brought from Persia 
having disappeared. The editor has also 
printed the text of some defective and 
missing folios, with a collation of the 
remainder, from an independent MS. 
obtained by Ervad Tahmuras from Persia 
some twenty years ago. This MS. is 
certainly older than Jimasp Asi’s copy, and 
is more complete at the beginning; but it 
has lost about sixteen folios at the end, and 
a few others are damaged. If these defects 
had not existed, it would have been the 
better MS. to bave photographed. As it 
contains the text of three folios missing in 
the Indian copy, it must be descended from 
an earlier copy of the old MS. in Persia, 
written before that MS. had lost those three 
folios; and its text is generally more 
intelligible than that of the Indian copy. 

Like the Vendidad with Pahlavi, the 
Nirangistin contains an Avesta text alter- 
nating with its Pahlavi translation, but 
interspersed with much longer Pahlavi com- 
mentaries, so that the proportion of Pahlavi 
to Avesta text is nine to one, instead of the 
Vendidad proportion of rather more than 
two to one. The Avesta text has been 
extracted and translated, with the assistance 
of the Pahlavi, by Darmesteter in his French 
translation of the Zend-Avesta (vol. iii., 
pp. 78-148), and he has shown that it forms 
as connected a treatise as most parts of the 
Vendidad. An English translation of the 
same will accompany the second edition of 
_ Vendidad in the “Sacred Books of the 

ast.” 

Although Haug quoted passages from 


the Nirangistin in the Zend-Pahlavi Glossary 
(pp. 76, 77, 126) in 1867, and gave some 
account of the contents of the Nirangistin 
section of the Hispiram Nask in the 
Pahlavi-Pdzand Glossary (p. 130) in 1870, 
he did not attempt to identify the two texts. 
This identity seems to have been first sug- 
gested in the second edition of his essays 
on the Parsis (p. 99), in 1878. But it was 
not until the epitome of the Nasks, con- 
tained in the Dinkard, was translated in 
1892 in the “‘ Sacred Books of the East” 
(vol, xxxvii.) that the identity of the last 
seven-eighths of the Nirangistin MS. with 
the first three-fifths of the Nirangistin 
section of the Hispiram Nask became fully 
evident; while the beginning of the Ms. 
was found to agree with the beginning of 
the Aérpatistin section of the same Nask. 
The Aérpatistin, or priest-code, contained 
the laws and regulations affecting the 
rights and duties of the Zoroastrian priest- 
hood, and it preceded the Nirangistin, or 
ritual-code, which regulated the details of 
many religious ceremonies. There can be 
no doubt that these laws, collected and 
commented on in Sasanian times, will be of 
much interest to the Parsi priesthood when 
fully translated, while such of them as 
have become obsolete may afford a wide 
field for polemical dispute. To the laity, 
however, who are eminently practical, 
religious commentaries are only entertain- 
ing as records of old customs. 

The facsimile of 195 octavo folios has 
been well executed by the Bombay Govern- 
ment Photo-zincographic Department ; and 
the editor’s collation of the Iranian MS. 
seems to have been carefully made. In his 
new edition of the Pahlavi Vendidad, which 
is well advanced, he will have a better 
opportunity of displaying his abilities as an 
editor of texts. It should be noticed that 
the first folio of the facsimile commences 
with a short Nirang, or rite, for the pre- 
paration of the Vars, or filaments of hair, 
supposed to symbolise the ancient hair- 
sieve for filtering the Hém-juice prepared 
and tasted during the ceremonies. This 
Nirang is followed by a Persian-Pahlavi 
colophon dated a.y. 840 (the last of the 
three ciphers being unfortunately erased 
from the photograph); and the colophon 
states that the Nirang was found by the 
writer of that date (a.p. 1471) in the 
position he has copied it. It forms, how- 
ever, no part of the Nirangistin. 

E. W. West. 








DR. FITZEDWARD HALL, 


WE quote the following from the New York 
Nation of March 21: 


‘‘If the German fashion prevailed with us, 
telegrams of congratulation would, on _ this 
seventieth birthday of Dr. Fitzedward Hall, be 
pouring in to Marlesford, England, where this 
American echolar has his home, His name is not 
unknown to our readers, who have for years 
enjoyed his expositions of English verbal usage, 
such as no other man living could produce. But 
he has experienced the usual fate of an absentee, in 
being overlooked by his countrymen, and in being 
accordingly without his proper honour here. That 
he is even a Harvard graduate—a member of the 
class of 1846, and classmate of Profs. Child, Lane, 
and Norton—is little suspected by the great 





majority of the alumni of that institution, to 
which he has given mary valuable Oricntal 


books, and recently some five hundred Oriental 
MSS., many of the greatest rarity. Those, 
again, who read Dr. Murray’s recurring 
acknowledgments of Dr. Hall's invaluable and 
incomparable services in supplementirg the readers 
for and the proof readers of the New English 
Dictionary— acknowledgments which, to be ade- 
quate, would seem exaggerated—do not think of 
Dr. Hall as an Orientalist who spent sixteen years 
in India. His career there, whose beginning was 
made memorable by a shipwreck in the treacherous 
river Hooghly, was the honourable one of public 
usefalnees as superintendent of schools, and as 
professor of Sanskrit at the sacred city of Benares, 
the very centre of Hindu learning. In India he 
familiarized himself with divers Eastern languages, 
was the first American to publish a Sanskrit text, 
and has, in the Journal of The Asiatic Scciety (i.e, 
of Bengal) and in Indian magazines and printed 
volumes, been a most prolific writer and editor on 
Oriental subjects, as the British Museum Catalogue 
will testify. Of his achievements in the various 
fields of Hindu antiquity, we may mention his 
books and essays on the philosophical systems, 
especially the Sankhya, on dramaturgy, astronomy, 
and e; igraphy ; although published for the most 
part three or four decades ago, they are still of 
great and almost undiminished value and authority. 
His wonderful Belesenheit—which competent 
authorities prenounce to be as admirable in San- 
skrit as we know that itis in English—was brought 
to bear not only upon the annotation of texts, 
but also upon some of the intricate problems of 
Hindu literary chronology, with extraordinary 
acuteness and cuccess. Since 1862 he has been 
constantly employed by the British Civil Service 
Commissioners as examiner in Sanskrit, Hindu- 
stani, Hindi, Bengali, or English. All this time 
has becn going on che note-making on points of 
English which, as he lately wrote to the Chicago 
Dial, he began in 1838, or when he was but 
thirteen years of age, and which has borne fruit 
not only in the present help to Dr. Murray’s 
international enterprise, but in classical works 
like his Recent LExemplifications of False Philology 
(1872), Modern English (1873), On English Adjectives 
in -able (1877), and others more controversial. An 
intense American, it has been Dr. Hall’s lot to 
dwell among Englishmen for more than three- 
fifths of his life. His profound learning won for 
him, as long ago as 1860, the highest recognition 
from the University of Oxford—the degree of 
D.0.L.—just as also his modest and unfailing 
kindness and public spirit have won him a recog- 
nition (perhaps even dearer to him) in the little 
hamlet in Suffolk that has so long been his home. 
But it ought not to happen that his seventieth 
birthday should pass without a word of cordial 
and admiring remembrance from his native land.’’ 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE first soirée of the Royal Society will be 
held on Wednesday, May 1. 


Pror. MIALL’s book on The Natural History 
of Aquatic Insects will be published by Messrs. 
Macmillian & Co. immediately after Easter. 
It is intended to assist the naturalist, and 
especially the young naturalist, in the study of 
the very interesting insects which abound in 
our ponds and rivers. The volume will be 
illustrated with drawings specially made under 
the author’s direction. 


Messrs. W, H. ALLEN & Co, will publish 
on Monday next a new volume of their 
‘‘Naturalist’s Library,” being part i. of Z'he 
Carnivora—cats, civets, and mungooses—by 
Mr. R. Lydekker, illustrated with thirty-two 
coloured plates and numerous woodcuts. 


TuE late William Bolitho has bequeathed 
£500 to the Geological Society of Cornwall, the 
income of which sum is to be applied each year 
in ‘‘the production of a gold or richly gilded 
silver medal, to be presented to the member of 
the Society whose attainments, labours, or dis- 





coveries in geological or mineralogical science 
are found most deserving.” 
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Mr, FrepericK WEbB has presented £1,000 
to the Medical School of St. George’s Hopital, 
to found an annual prize in bacteriology. 


Tux Institution of Civil Engineers still con- 
tinues to increase in numbers, although not at 
the same rate as in former years. The list 
corrected to April 1 shows that there are now 
on the books 6737 members of all classes, 
against 6557 at the corresponding period in 
1894. 


At a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Sciences, a bronze medal was presented to M. 
Joseph Bertrand, perpetual secretary, bearing 
the following legend: ‘‘In honour of fifty 
years’ devotion to science and education, from 
his pupils, admirers, and friends.” 


WE quote the following statement by Prof. 
Ramsay concerning argon from Nature : 


‘*T have been trying for clues to compounds of 
argon. Me. Miers, of the British Museum, called 
my attention to Hillebrand’s paper on Cleveite, a 
rare Norwegian miuseral, which Hillebrand said 
gave off 2 per cent. of nitrogen on warming with 
weak sulphuric acid. Cleveite consists chiefly of 
uranate of lead, with rare earths. My idea was, 
if the so-called nitrogen turned out to be argon, 
to try if uranium could be induced to combine 
with argon. 

‘The gas, on sparking with oxygen in presence 
of soda loses « trace of nitrogen, probably intro- 
duced during its extraction; the residue consists 
of a mixture of argon and helium! The brilliant 
yellow line, of which Mr. Crookes makes the wave- 
length 587 49 is identical with the helium line. I 
am collecting the gas, and shall shortly publish 
regarding its properties.’’ 


Tuk following, on the same subject, likewise 
comes from Nature : 


** Dr. B. Brauner, professor of chemistry in the 
Bohemian University, Prague, suggests to us 
that argon possibly exists in nebulae. He points 
out that a strong argon line, measured by 
Mr Crookes, has practically the same wave-length 
as the chief nebula line, and thinks that the line 
at A 3729 8 in the ‘blue’ spectrum of the new sub- 
stance represents the line at A 3730, found in the 
spectra of nebulae and white stars.”’ 





PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


At the meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society 
on Monday next, Mr. G. Phillips, late of the 
China Consular Service, will read a paper on 
‘* Ma Huan’s Account of Bengal (1410 a.p.).”” 


Tuk Académie des Inscriptions has recom- 
mended M. Rubens Duval for the vacant chair 
of Aramaic at the College de France. 


Tue latest addition to the publications of 
the Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivantes is a 
Bibliography of Corea, containing a list of all 
the works published in that country down to 
1890, with a description and summary of the 
principal ones. The author is M. Maurice 
— interpreter to the French Legation at 
Tokio. 





REPORTS OF SOCIETIES, 
~ (Friday, March 15.) 


Pror. W. Warson Curyne, president, in the 
choir.—Dr. J. G. Garson, vice-president of the 
Anthropological Institute, read a paper on ‘The 
History of the Early Inhabitants of Orkney.”” He 
began by saying that, although the connexion cf 
Orkney with Norway probably dated back only to 
the close of the eighth century, the Norse element 
is undoubtedly more strongly predominant there 
than in other parts of Britain formerly occupied 
by the Norsemen. But in earlier and prehistoric 
times the inhabitants appear to have been ethno- 
logics'ly the same as elsewhere in Britain. He 
then briefly sketched the way in which, by means 
of ancient burials, the anthropologist is enabled to 
gather information about races of whom no other 
record remiins, and he appealed against the super- 
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stition and vandalism which too often led to such 
remains when discovered being destroyed. Orkney, 
however, was comparatively rich in ancient burial- 
places and other remains. Man’s early history in 
Britain might be divided into four periods—i.e., the 
palaeolithic, the neolithic, the bronze, and the 
historic. These represent various stages of culture, 
which may often overlap in different parts of the 
same country. Man in palaeolithic times came 
into Britain by land, as in late pleistocene times 
the land extended over the greater part of what 
is now the bed of the North Sea as far as Shetland 
and into the Atlantic beyond the Hebrides. But 
in this age man apparently did not pass north of 
a line drawn from the Bristol Channel to the 
Wash. His implements at this time were of flint, 
unpolished, wood and bone, and he was skilful in 
carving. His skeleton shows along, narrow head, 
strongly developed frontal ridges, low forehead 
and receding chin, his last lower molar tooth being 
larger than the others, contrary to what we find 
subsequently in Europe. His stature was a little 
over five feet. In neolithic times the distribution 
of sea and land was almost as at the present day, 
but the climate was more continental and moister, 
aud the land was covered with forest as far as the 
Orkneys. Man had made great strides in civilisa- 
tion and lived in fixed habitations, his stone 
implements also are better formed, those charact: r- 
istic of the period being beautifully ground and 
polished. The flint used for making them was quarried 
from below the surface of the ground. There also 
seems to heve been some commerce in implements, 
as even in Orkney jadite or nephrite axes have 
been found which probably came from Central 
Europe. ‘Their burials took place in long oval 
barrows. The stature of the race at this time 
was about 5ft. 5in.; the skull is large and 
well formed, long and proportionately narrow in 
shape, with feebly developed brow and other 
ridges, cheek-bones not prominent, well-formed 
chin and straight features. The people of the 
bronze period succeeded those of the previous age, 
and at the time of the Romaninvasion, which may 
be regarded as the dawn of history in these 
islands, were in full possession of the country. 
They came over from Belgium and France, and 
are the so-called Kelts. Their use of bronze shows 
a marked advance in civilisation The lake-dwel- 
lings and beehive houses of Ireland belong to this 
period, and perhaps the Picts’ Houses of Scotland ; 
but some authorities think these last neolithic. 
In the early part of this age the dead were buried 
in circular barrows and sometimes in the upper 
part of the older long barrows. Later on crema- 
tion became fashionable, and the cremated 
ashes were then buried in the round barrows. 
The skull is now large, broader and rounder 
than in neolithic man, brow ridges large 
and strongly developed, ridges for the attachment 
of muscles large and well marked, cheek-bones 
prominent, jaw large, und upper jaw somewhat 
prominent and chin well-formed. In stature the 
race is tall, averaging 5{t. 9in. Palaeolithic man is 
not found in Orkney ; but neolithic man undoubt- 
edly dwelt there, as we know from imple- 
ments and skeletons found. Besides these, the 
circular burghs are probably neolithic, though 
many consider them to be of the bronze age; tor 
at Oxtro stone cists containing cremated inter- 
ments of the bronze age and bronze ornaments 
were found, below which were discovered the 
remains of a circular burgh with walls still 5ft. to 
6ft. high. Only stone and bone relics were found in 
this, the bronze remains being confined to the 
upper strata. The Picts’ Houses, such as that at 
»kaile, Sandwick, probably belong to the end of 
the neolithic period, or beginning of the bronze 
age, though no metal remains have been found in 
ttem; while the megalithic stones and stone 
circles, such as Stennis, have hitherto been ascribed 
to the bronze age, but there is a growing 
tendency now to put them back to the earlier age. 
Typical neolithic skeletons have been found iu 
Orkney, some of which are now in the museum at 
Cambridge. Many remains of the bronze period 
are found in Orkney, such as round barrows con- 
taining skeletons and cremated remains, and 
weapons and utensils of various kinds. <A typical 
skull found at Newbiggin is preserved in tho 
museum of the College of Surgeons. The neolithic 
and bronze people existed side by side, and are 
found interred together ; but the bronze were the 








— 





preponderating and probably the conquering race, « 


and they were doubtless the principal part of the 
population down to the time of the Norse invasion. 
The lecture was illustrated with magic-lantern 
views, showing the various types of skulls, imple- 
ments, &c.—Mr. F.T. Norris said that he had 
been most interested in Dr. Garson’s paper, but 
he must join issue with the conclusion he came to, 
that these skulls and stone implements described 
were all Keltic. This appeared to him to beg the 
whole question, as it is very doubtful whether 
some of the reputed neolithic skulls are not 
Teutonic. There was probably a Teutonic immi- 
gration into the islands earlier than the Scandi- 
navian in 872. Tacitus speaks of a Teutonic 
race dwelling in Caledonia in his day, when 
many of the German tribes used only stone imple- 
ments ; and there can be very little doubt that in 
very early times the whole of the north and east 
coasts of Britain were infested by sea-rovers of 
Teutonic origin, who had formed settlements 
there, as during the Roman occupation an officer 
was appointed, styled ‘‘the Count of the Saxon 
shore,”’ to repress their incursions. Probably there 
was a large ‘Teutonic element in North Britain in 
the stone age, and these would supply t .eie quota 
to burials attributed by the lecturer to the Keltic 
stone age. With regard to the primitive popula- 
tion of Britain, there was still a question to be 
decided as to who were the Silures and other tribes 
mentioned, who were strongly differentiated from 
the Kelts, and also who were the Kets themselves ; 
as, according to historical data, they were, as to 
o e half, Teutonic, and, as to the other, Gaulish. 
Mr. Norris would be glad to know the authority 
for the existence of a race in the bronze period 
averaging 5ft. Qin. in height, as he had 
not met with any evidence of such a race at that 
period. He considered that, save in exceptional 
cases, the evidence sought to be deduced from the 
three divisions of stone, bronze, and iron was in- 
conclusive for chronological purposes, unless 
supported by other evidence.—Dr. Jon Stefans- 
son said that the western part of Iceland had 
been very largely —_ by a mixed Nor- 
wegian and Keltic population from the Orkneys, 
as the story of And, among others, showed. She 
was the wife of one of the Norse kings of Dublin, 
and on her husband’s death she migrated first to 
Orkney, then to Iceland, where she finally settled. 
There had for a long time been constant inter- 
course between Orkney and Iceland, but very 
little trace of this appeared to be leftnow. A 
young Faroese philologist, Mr. Jakobsen, was at 
the present time investigating this question in the 
Orkneys and Shetland ; and he found that, though 
the old Icelandic had disappeared from the common 
dialect, very many of the old words were still to 
be found in the dialect used by the fishermen 
at sea. Itis a superstition with them that it is 
unlucky when at sea to mention various objects 
under the ordinary names given them on land, and 
various old Norse words have been preserved for 
use in this way. Several hundreds of such words 
had already been collected from the fishermen’s 
speech. The Keltic influence in Iceland had not 
yet been satisfactorily traced. ‘The differentiation 
of the Icelandic people from that of Norway was, 
in a large measure, owing to Keltic admixture. 
—Mr. A. F. Major, hon. sec , said there was one 
question as to the early inhabitants of the Orkneys 
that he should like to raise. Sir George Dasent, 
in the Introduction to his translation of the 
Orkneyinga Sega, recently published in the 
Rolls Series, said that it seemed probable that the 
early inhabitants of Orkney, who dwelt in weems 
and burghs described in the lecture, had passed 
away from the islands before the time of the Norse 
immigration, and that at that time the islands were 
only inhabited by a few Papal anchorites of the 
Irish Church. This supposition was quite con- 
trary to the views taken by Mr. Joceph Anderson 
in his Introduction to the earlier translation of the 
Saga, in support of which he adduces passages 
from Nennius and from Irish Annals. It is some- 
what surprising to find thes» statements over- 
looked in the latest authority on the subject pub- 
lished under Government auspices. The Sagas, it 
is true, give no account of the conquest of the 
islands, but they only take oP their history when 
they were already occupied by the Northmen.— 


Dr. Karl Blind proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. 
Garson for his valuable paper. In speaking of the 
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early history of the Orkneys, he said wo should the period he dealt with. He went back into 
not forget Pytheas, of Massilis, who had voyaged | geological times ; and, although he did not like to 
up the English Channel and vi ited the German | 


Ocean and the Baltic, aud sailed as far as Thule in 
the high North. ‘This Thule has by some learned 
writers been identified with Orkney. The works 


state any fixed number of years, or even centuries, 
he might mention that the bronz3 age is con- 


| jectured to have been at its height in this country 


of Pytheas are unfortunately lost, but fragments | 
| usually considered to be of the same rac» as the 


| people of the neolithic period, who probably ex- 


are quoted by other ancient authors. A passage 
in Solinus, rather corrupt in its Latin, runs thus: 
“Thule larga et diutina pomona copiosa est.’ 
Bessell has started the hypothesis that 
pomona does not mean ‘fruit,’ or the 
goddess of garden culture in this passage, but 
refers to the name Pomona, given to the mainland 
of Orkney. The word sounds like a Latin one; 
but its termination, ‘‘a,’’? Dr. Blind thought, 
might be the Germanic ‘‘a,’’ ‘‘aa,’? or ‘‘ey’’— 
that is, ‘‘island.’’ He agreed with almost all that 
had been said by previous speakers, and held it to 
be most probable that there had been a Norse 
immigration into these islands in prehistoric 
times, and that the historic invasion into the 
Orkneys was only a second wave. The races 
mentioned by Tucitus as inhabiting Britain are the 
Oaledonians, who, according to the Roman his- 
torian’s assertion, represent a Germanic element ; 
the Kelts, who came from Gaul; and the Silures, 
who, hailing from Spain, are the Iberian sub- 
stratum which can be traced in the population of 
Wales. When, therefore, it is said that the 
earliest inhabitants of the Orkneys were the same 
as those of Britain at large, the fact must be kept 
in mind that there were three races in this country 
even then. Caesar, speaking of Gaul as also 
divided into three parts—Belgian, Aquitanian, and 
Galli:—- says that they differ in language, iustitu- 
tions, and laws. From his description it is clear 
that, in his time, Central Gaul was peopled by 
Kelts ; the South-west by an Iberian race, kindred 
to the Basques of the present day and to the 
Iberian immigrants into Wales. As to the Belgian 
part of Caesar’s Gaul, we must remember that he 
declared he had found out that most of the 
Belgians were of German origin, even as 
they are to this day. The evidence for 
an early Teutonic immigration into Britain 
from various sides is thus manifest. The Picts, 
who appear in the place of the Calcdonians, 
have been variously attributed to the Teutonic, 
the Keltic, and even to the Turanian stock. He 
himeelf icclined to the first-named view. Dr. 
James Fergusson and many others have declared 
for a Norwegian origin of the ‘‘ brochs.’? With 
regard to the peculiar fishermen’s language at cea 
in the Faroes, there is a similar kind of hieratic 
fishermen’s speech in Shetland and the North of 
Scotland. From Shetland many such words had 
some years ago been sent to him. Some are 
evidently pure Norse or Teutonic, and had thus 
survived from the more ancient speech of the 
country.—Dr. A. Wallace hoped as a visi'or that 
he might be allowed to say a word or two, as he 
thought the previous speakers had somewhat mi;- 
apprehended the drift of Dr. Garson’s lecture 

The lecturer, as he understocd, did not undertake 
the investigation of the historic period at ali, 
although he had incidentally referred to the 
coming of the Northmen to the eastern shores of 
Britain in his introductory remarks; but having 
divided his subject into the four periods, he only 
discussed the three first. The evidences he had 
described were all prehistoric, and he confined 
his survey to the prehistoric remains alone. Dr. 
Wallace expressed the interest he took in the 
investigation, and referred to his visit to Kent’s 
Cavern, and his examination of the remains 
collected from it by the late Mr. Pengelly. He 
there saw evidences of man’s existence, alongside 
of the polar bear, probably at a period as 
remote as sixty thousand yearsago. Theevidences 
collected in Orkney of prehistoric man were, 
cf course, meagre; but when examined by such 
authorities as the lecturer, they were found to posses: 
similar characteristics to those found further south 

and thus they bear out the idea that prehistoric 
man had inhabited these northern parts, as 
evidenced by the human remains and implements 
characteristic of the three periods found in tle 
places of burial, thus establishing the lecturer’s 
thesis.—Dr. Garson, in reply, said that the remarks 
of Dr. Wallace in the course of the discussion 
answered the most important questions asked. 


Almost all those who had epoken misunderstood | 





about 500 3n.c., while the polished stone age was 
long before that. The ancient Iberians have been 


tended over the greater part of Western Europe. 
The people of the bronz> period were probably the 
first people speaking an Aryan tongue to enter 
Britain. The osteological characters of the people 
of these two periods are very definite and distinct. 
The earliest skulls found in Scandinavia are 
Turanian or Mongoloid. ‘‘ Gaulish,’’ or ss-called 
Keltic, immigrants into Britain of the bronze 
period had undoubtedly a stature of 5it Qin. 
This he could say without any hesitation 
after numerous observations. Also he could affirm 
that remains of the neolithic race had been found 
iu Orkney. He had searshed the accounts of the 
people of Britaiu given by the early classical 
writers, not only Roman bui Greek also; a d he 
found them so indefinite in their descriptions and 
use of names as to be almost useless for anthropo- 
logical purposes. As regards the Silures, no 
accounts are given of their characteristics by which 
it is possible to recognise them ; but mot likely 
they were the remains of the long-headed neolithic 
people, as wo know from the explorations of 
General Pitt-Rivers near Rushmere that they 
lived in the western parts of England oven in 
Roman times, separate and distinct from the 
other races forming the population. 


MerroroxocicaL (Wednesday, March 20.) 


Mr. W. N. Suaw delivered a lecture on ‘The 
Motion of Clouds considered with reference to 
their Mode of Formation,’? which was illustrated 
by experiments. The question propised for con- 
sideration was how far the apparent motion of 
cloud was a satisfactory indication of the motion 
of the air in which the cloud is formed. Tie 
mountain cloud cap was cited as an instance of a 
stationary cloud formed in air moving sometimes 
with great rapidity; ground fog, thunder clouds, 
and cumulus clouds were also referred to in this 
connexion. The two causes of formation of cloud 
were next considered: namely, (1) the mixing of 
masses of air at different temperatures, and (2) the 
dynamical cooling of air by the reduction of its 
pressure without supplying heat from the outzide. 
‘The two methods of formation were illustr:ted by 
experiments. A sketch of the supposed motion of 
air near the centre of a cyclone showed the prob- 
ability of the clouds formed by the mixing of air 
being carried along with the air after they were 
formed; while when cloud is being formed by 
expansion circumstances connected with the for- 
mation of drops of water on the nuclei to be found 
in the air, ané the maintenance of the particles in 
a state of suspension, make it probable that the 
apparent motion of such a cloud is a bad indication 
ot the motion of the air. After describing come 
special cases, Mr. Shaw referred to the metcoro- 
logical effects of the thermal disturbance which 
roust be introduced by the condensation of water 
vapour, and he attributed the violent atmospheric 
disturbances accompanying tropical rains to this 
cause. The difference in the character of nucl:i 
for the deposit of water drops was also pointed out 
and illustrated by the exhibition of coloured halos 
formed under special conditions when the d:ops 
were sufficientdy uniform in size. 


FINE ART. 
THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM. 


We quote the following from the annual report 
of the visitors of the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford : 

‘The year 1894 will be memorable in the annals 
of the Ashmolean, owing to the completi-n of 
the new Museum buildings contiguous to the 
University Galleries and the transference thither 
of the collections. The moving of the objects 
from their cases began on August 22; and, owing 
to the care that had to be taken in the case of the 
more delicate specimens, the transport was not 
completed till November 17. The Keeper, how- 









ever, is glad to be able to report that the trans- 
ference took place without loss or breakage. 

‘Tae re-arranging of the specimens in the new 
rooms has been necescarily a gradual process; but 
the landing at the top of tne stairs, containing 
‘Tradescants’ Ark,’ the Mediaeval and Oxford 
collections, and the room coutaining the Renais- 
sarce Bronzes and Majolica given and deposited 
by Dr. Fortnum, were provisionally arranged by 
the end of the year. The lecture-room has been 
fitted up and a part of the library. In the lower 
rooms of the Museum have been arranged the 
classical casts and the larger Egyptian monu- 
ments. 

“The year has also been marked by valuable 
additions to the collections. The Egyptian 
department bas been enriched by the chief results 
of Prof. Flinders Petrie’s excavations at Koptos, 
including fragments of archaic sculpture and 
terra-cotta which are apparently antericr to the 
historic period of Egyp', end are the first obj cts 
of the kind yes known. Among the sculptures of 
this class presented by Mr. Petrie and his colleague 
Mr. Martyn Kennard, may be mentioned a colossal 
head of a bird, a head of a lion, and the head of 
the god Min, the rest of whose statue is to follow. 
To the same source, as well as to the joint 
liberality of Mr. Jesse Haworth, are also due some 
reliefa from the Temple of Antef V. belonging to 
the XIth Dynasty, ado r jamb of Usertesen IL., 
a Ramesside stela and a Ptolemtic wall wit finely 
executed reliefs. 

** Capt. H. G. Lyons, R.E., has also presented a 
serics of X (Ith Dynasty stelae from the Northern 
Temple at Wady Halfa, and to hieratic etelac 
from the village of Mut in the Dakhlaoasis, which 
are of great interest as referring to the artesian 
wells of the oasis, the registers of water, and other 
matters connected with its supply. 

‘Dr. Fortnum has deposited, together with 
ecarabs and other Egyptian relics, a very fine 
blue-glazed libation vase, with inscriptions showing 
that it was to be used for libations of wine and 
milk for the Osiris priest of Amen Ra at Thebes. 
A series of scarab; and other small Egyptian relics 
was procured by the Keeper during a visit to 
Lower Egypt. 

“A very interesting addiion to the Oricutal 
collection of the Museum has been made in the in- 
scribed weight from Samaria presented by Dr T. 
Chaplin. As the controversy regarding the 
Hebrew inscription that it bears on either side is 
not yet settled, it is premature to give any defivite 
interpretation. 

“Through Mr. D. G Hogarth's kindness, the 
Hittite collection receive an important accession 
of seals and stone implements procured by him at 
Ain Tab in Cilicia. Among the-c is a bead-seal 
with a Hittite prince on either ride surrounded by 
hieroglyphs, which is certainly the finest known 
example of its class. Other primi ive seals from 
this site were contributed by Lord Kncombe. A 
Babylonian cylinder partly recut by a Hittite 
engraver must also be mentioned among the 
purchases of the Museum. 

** The development of the part of our collections 
devoted to primitive Greece a:d the Islands has 
made considerable progress in the course of the 
‘ast year. Mr. J. L. Myres has presented to the 
Museum a collection of Oypriot» autiquities, the 
result of his recent excavations, including terra- 
cotta figures from a votive depo-i; near Larnaca, 
and a series of early tomb-groups, some of them 
of special chronological value from the association 
of imported Mycenaean vaces with indigenous 
fabrics. Other Cypriote antiquities from Amathus 
have been given by the Trustees of the British 
Museum. 
| ** As the result of his explorations in Orete, the 
| Keeper has been able to add to the Museum a 
| variety of objects which throw a new light on the 
| early culture of the Aegean peopl's. Among these 
| are a selection of early ceal-stones, together with 
| casts of similar objects taken in Crete, inscribed 

vases, and other relics, which cvidence the exist- 
| ence in the island of both a pictographic anda 
| linear system of writing in pre-Phccnician times. 
| Others display decorative features derived from 
| XIIth Dynasty motives, and carry back the con- 
| nexion of the Aegean peoples with the Nile valley 





to the middle of the third millennium nec. This 


contact is further illustrated by a ceries of stone 
vessels of primitive forms from early Cretan graves. 
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Other marble vessels of the same date from Naxos 
have been presented by Mr. J. L. Myres. 

‘The Keeper has also been able to secure some 
interesting finds of brovze figures and weapons of 
Mycenaean date from votive deposits in Cretan 
caves, together with vases aud other objects of the 
same period. Among the votive figures may be 
mentioned the third and finest exam. le yet known 
of a bronze statuette of a Mycenaean warrior ina 
peaked helmet. The two others were found at 
Tiryns and Mycenae respectively. From Mycenae 
itself the Museum has acquired a set of gold 
pendants of characteristic forms. 

‘Among the classical antiquities obteined 
during the last year may be mentioned an archaic 
bronze figure of Herakles in marriage costume, 
from the site of Golain Sicily, an early terra-cotta 
relief of a Sphinx from near Krits’ in Crete, and a 
fourth-century red-figured krater from Capua, 
with a very beautiful design, perhaps representing 
the rape ot Persephone. The Branteghem Cup, of 
Theban ware, no doubt from the temple of the 
Oabeiri, baz also been purchased for the collection. 
It bears comic representations of Odysseus and 
Circe, and of Boreas blowing the hero over the sea 
in a boat consisting of two amphorae. Dr. Fort- 
num has also deposited with the other objects of 
his collection two red-figured hydrias in most per- 
fect condition, one representing a lady with two 
handmaidens, the other Apollo holding his lyre 
between two female flute-players. 

‘From Athens were obtained a scrics of fine 
specimens of Dipylon vases, and from Argos and 
Olympia bronz: figures of the same period, two re- 
presenting hor-es, and the other a large beetle of 
remarkable type. These specimens of the geome- 
trical period belp to fill what has hitherto been a 
serious lacuna in the Museum. 

‘Dr. Fortnum has supplemented his former 
munificence by the deposit on loan of almost the 
whole of the rest of his collection of Bronzes and 
Majolica, together with specimens of sculpture, 
glass, and other objects. ‘The whole of this mag- 
nificent series is now arranged with the part of his 
collection already presented by him in the 
Renaicsance Room. 

**Among the Bronzes are some of unique im- 
portance. Several of theee works belong to the 
end of the fifteenth or the early years of the six- 
teeath century, including such masterpieces as the 
inkstand attributed to Riccio of Padua ; another of 
Florentine work, in the form of a nude boy hold- 
ing two cornucopiss ; and a North Italian figure of 
Hercules striking with his club. A candlestick of 
North Italian fabric (circa 1470) is probably 
unequalled forthe combined delicacy and boldness 
of the reliefs with which it isadorned. An ink- 
stand in the form of a sea-monster is attributed to 
Cellini, and two pieces—a recumbent Latona with 
her children, and a saltcellar supported by a 
kneeling male figure—to Guglielmo della Porta, 
a pupil of Michel Angelo. A figure of Venus is by 
Giovanni di Bologna, and there is another after 
Francia. Among the reliefs is a Deposition, per- 
haps a study by Donatello himself for the terra- 
cotta relief in the Church of 8t. Antonio at Padua. 
There is also a German inkstand of great impor- 
tance, signed by Peter Vischer, of Nuremberg. 

‘*Among the Majolica now deposited by Dr. 
Fortnum are some brilliant specimens of Italian 
lustred ware by Maestio Giorgio, and two early 
Gubbio dishes, richly lustred in ruby and gold, 
one representing a scene from one of Aesop’s 
Fables, after a woodcut of 1485. There are some 
choice examples of Faenz1 and Oaffaggiolo plates 
(civea 1520), and specimens of Diruta, Uastel 
Durante, Urbino, and other fabrics, a Siculo- 
Morerque ewer, and a beautiful series of Persian 
and Rhodian Damascus wares. The glaas includes 
a sixteenth-ceatury enamelled jug, Venetian 
tazzas, and specimens of German, Flemish, and 
other work, 

‘*Dr. Fortnum has also deposited two fine 
reliefs by Andrea della Robbia. One of these, 
representing the Last Sacrament of Santa Maria 
Egittiaca, is a contemporary replica of one of the 
panels of Andrea's large altarpiece in the cathedral 
of Arczzo; the other is a tabernacle with the 
Virgin and Child executed by Andrea, in Luca's 
manner, 1470. 

‘*The late Mr. Bentinck Hawkins, formerly of 
Exeter College, left to his brother Dr. Bisset 
Hawkins, with the desire that they should be 





presented to the University of Oxford, a valuable 
collection of miniatures and other objects. This 
collection, which was presented by Dr. Bisset 
Hawkins (since himself deceased) in his brother’s 
name, and is to be known as ithe ‘ Bentinck 
Hawkins Oollection,’ has been temporarily 
deposited in the cases of the Ashmolean strong 
room. The miniatures will, no doubt, eventuaily 
find their places in the picture galleries ; but Mr. 
Hawkins’s donation has added to the Ashmolean 
collection a beautiful series of clocks and clock- 
watches, some of them adorned with silver reliefs 
of fine Flemish workmanship.”’ 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Lorp SAVILE has purchased and presented to 
the National Gallery a large picture by Velas- 
quez, representing ‘‘A Betrothal.” The pic- 
ture, which is a boldly executed and masterly 
sketch rather than a finished work, was at one 
time the property of Sir Edwin Landseer. 


Messrs. GEORGE Brett & Sons have in the 
press Picture Posters, a handbook on the history 
of the illustrated placard, by Mr. C. T. J. 
Hiatt, with numerous reproductions of the 
most artistic examples of all countries. 


TnE exhibitions to open next week include : 
the New English Art Club, at the Dudley 
Gallery, Piccadilly; the forty-second annual 
exhibition of pictures by British and foreign 
artists (including Turner’s ‘‘St. Mark’s Place, 
Venice ’’), at the French Gallery, Pall Mall; and 
some water-colour drawings made in the Basses 
Pyrénées, by Mr. Moffat Lindner, at the 
Rembrandt Head Gallery, Vigo-street. 


WE may also mention that about seventy 
drawings and sketches of the late Sir Oswald 
Brierley, marine painter to the Queen, are now 
on view at Messrs. Elliott and Fry’s Talbotype 
Gallery, in Baker-street, with a view to their sale 
on behalf of his surviving children. The exhibi- 
tion includes his painting of ‘‘ The Jubilee Naval 
Review, 1887,” which has been graciously lent 
by her Majesty. A few pictures by other 
hands, belonging to Sir Oswald—among which 
are examples of Wilson, Prout, and Girtin, and 
a portrait of a lady by Gainsborough—are also 
offered for sale. 


Mr. E. M. Wimperts has been elected vice- 

resident of the Royal Institute of Painters in 

ater Colours, in succession to the late H. G. 
Hine. 


Dr. E. B. Tytor, curator of the Museum at 
Oxford, has been added to the committee of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. 


Str F. Sz—rmourn Haven, president of the 
Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, has issued 
invitations for an ‘‘at home” in the Gallery, 
Pall Mall East, for Friday of this week, at 
8.30 p.m., when he will give an illustrated 
explanation of certain points in connexion with 
the etched work of Rembrandt which have only 
recently been noticed. He has also circulated 
the following summary of his lecture : 


‘Rembrandt having, in the course of his 
thirty years’ practice, executed about 200 or 
perhaps 250 etchings, and employed in their 
production three distinct processes, the object of 
this lecture is to describe these processes, and to 
suggest that the arrangement according to subject 
now universally adopted in our own and other 
European museums is fatal to the comprehensive 
study of such works, and might with advantage be 
discarded for the more rational order of date of 
production; that an arbitrary method by which 
works of the latest are mixed up with works of the 
earliest yeriod confuses the sense, perverts the 
judgment, and renders critical examination and 
comparison impossible; and generally, that such 
a system, though it may satisfy the cataloguer, is 
unworthy of the historian and useless to the 
student. The art work of a lifetime, it will be 
contended, should not be looked at as a series of 
disjointed efforts, but as the continuous expression 





of a prolonged chain of logical sequences depend - 
ing for their coherence on a due maintenance of 
the order of their production, which can only 
be understood when studied in that order; and 
finally it will propose—and that with tolerable 
confidence—that if this unintelligent and in- 
coherent claszification be given up, and a more 
consecutive method of arrangement substituted for 
it, new matter yet unsuspected in regard to the 
etched work of Rembrandt may be brought to 
light, and grave errors of attribution as to some 
of the plates executed in his studio be both 
proved and rectified.’’ 


Messrs. SOTHEBY will sell next Monday a 
valuable collection of Greek, Roman, and 
Byzantine coins, which has been formed by 
Mr. H. A. Green during a long residence in 
Greece. Some ofthe rarest and finest specimens 
are illustrated in an autotype plate, appended 
to the catalogue. 


THE STAGE. 
Mr. Stpney Lez has promised to preside at 
a meeting of the Shakspere Reading Society, 
to be held at Burlington Hall, Savile-row, on 
Friday of this week, when Mr. William Poel 
was to deliver a lecture on ‘‘ Shakspere and the 
Modern Stage : a Plea for an Elizabethan Play- 
house,” illustrated with lantern stides, and a 
model of the interior of the old Fortune 
Theatre. With a view to giving practical 
effect to the Elizabethan acting of Shakspere, 
it is proposed to form a committee, who would 
consider the possibility of having a building 
constructed upon the plan‘of the old playhouses, 
for occasional performances of Shakspere’s 
plays in accordance with his original desigus. 
Those interested are invited to communicate 
with Mr. Arthur Dillon, author of The Stage of 
the Sixteenth Century, at 52, Talgarth-road, 
West Kensington. 


MUSIC. 


THE BACH FESTIVAL. 


THERE is great diversity of taste in matters 
relating to the fine arts—especially music. Up 
to a certain point itis well that it should b3 so; 
for uniformity would soon become monotonous. 
One man may prefer the earlier works of 
Beethoven to the later ones: he may see in the 
former fuller manifestations of genius. Again, 
according to temperament and training, the 
one may pay special homage to Mendelssohn, 
the other to Schumann. Wagner, too, is still 
a vexed question. But amid such differences 
of opinion, there is one matter on which all 
musicians worthy of the name are agreed: that 
is, the supreme greatness of J. 8. Bach—his 
Matthew Passion and B minor Mass are accepted 
as masterpieces which will live as long as the 
art of music itself. In presence of these works 
feuds cease; even the enthusiastic Mendels- 
sohnite and the rabid Wagnerite can dwell 
together in unity. The institution of a Bach 
Festival in London is a matter for congratula- 
tion. We had a Bach Society from 1854 to 1870, 
which did much to make known the master’s 
music. Sir Sterndale Bennett introduced the 
Matthew Passion in 1854. Then in 1875 the 
Bach Choir was established; and in the 
following year, Mr. Otto Goldschmidt con- 
ducted the first performance of the B minor 
Mass in London. And now, Dr. OC. V. 
Stanford, the present conductor, has planned 
a Festival lasting three days, after the 
style of the Handel Festival, though not 
on the same great scale; for that, indeed, 
Bach’s music is scarcely suitable. The success 
of the opening night (Tuesday) was great ; and 
with the interesting Selection and B minor 
Mass, success is pretty safe to continue to 
the end. Iu s ing of success we refer to 
the large and appreciative audience. On 
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Tuesday there was no applause to mar the 
solemnity of the performance; but the general 
demeanour of those present showed clearly the 
impression that was made. 

Mr. Robert Kaufmann, who was coming 
specially to London to sing the part of 
the Evangelist, was, unfortunately, detained 
on the continent by a severe cold. Mr. 
Shakespeare, though himself unwell, undertook, 
at twenty-four hours’ notice, to sing the tenor 
part in German. There were signs of hasty 
preparation ; but everyone, of course, felt 
thankful to the singer for helping the society, 
at the eleventh hour, out of their difficulty. 
An apology was made for Miss Hilda Wilson : 
she, however, sang with intelligence and 
earnestness. Miss Fillinger is scarcely at her 
best in Bach’s music. Mr. David Bispham 
sang, or rather declaimed, the words of Jesus 
with emphasis and becoming reverence. Mr. 
Andrew Black also deserves high praise for his 
rendering of ‘‘ Gebt mir meinen Jesum wieder.” 
The singing of the Bach Choir, reinforced by 
choristers from St. Mary Abbots, Kensington, 
was exceedingly good: the quality of tone 
in the chorales was most impressive. Dr. 
Joachim played—a labour, evidently, of love— 
the violin obligato to the contralto aria 
‘* Erbarme dich,” and to the bass aria, ‘‘ Gebt 
mir”; and clever Miss Héléne Dolmetsch, the 
Viola da Gamba obligato to the aria, ‘‘ Komm, 
siisses Kreuz.” 

A Bach Festival leads naturally to the ques- 
tion of additional accompaniments, and it is one 
of very great importance. The Bach Society 
tries to reproduce the orchestration of the time 
of Bach; with the best intentions, however, it 
can only do this in a very imperfect manner. 
But even if the effects as conceived by Bach 
could be exactly reproduced, we should still 
contend that for modern ears, accustomed to 
Beethoven and Wagner, and with the large 
concert halls of the present day, there 
ought to be a corresponding change in the 
orchestration. Handel has been improved. 
Why should not the same be done for Bach, 
whose music is more modern in spirit than that 
of his great rival ? J. 8. Suepiock. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

Miss FLORENCE MAy gave the last of a series 
of pianoforte recitals at the small Queen’s Hall 
on Friday afternoon (March 29). She was heard 
to good advantage in some interesting pieces 
from the ‘‘ Virginal’’ book, a Prestissimo of 
Scarlatti, and some clever Valses of her own. 
In Schumann’s ‘‘Carneval” she was over- 
weighted, though perhaps at the end of a long 
programme she was unable to do herself jus- 
tice. Miss May is intelligent, and has well- 
trained fingers. 

A pianoforte Quintet by Christian Sindivg 
was performed for the first time at the Popular 
Concert on Saturday afternoon. The composer 
is Norwegian by birth, and Las written various 
chamber works, also a pianoforte Concerto. 
He studied at Leipzig, Munich, and Berlin. 
The Quintet, probably an early work, is one of 
gceat interest and, ore may add, of great 
promise. The composer, when he wrote it, was 
evidently in his storm and stress period ; t'me 
and experience must ere now have ripened 
his thoughts and mode of development, and 
taught him moderation. It is in the first and 
last movements of the Quintet that one feels 
immaturity ; the Andante and Intermezzo are 
two clever and delightfully fresh movements. 
It must not be supposed that because we 
qualify our praise of some of Mr. Sindirg’s 
music that it is dull or uninteresting. He has 
too much to say ever to be dull: it is the 
manner in which he says or oversays it that 
ders not always command approval. The music 
is full of healthy life. The composer belongs 











to the new school, and, though he has received 
German training, shows traces of Scandinavian 
influence, especially of his great contemporary, 
Greig. The so-called romantic school still 
makes use of classical forms; and in such a 
work as the Quintet, form seems at times to be 
hampering rather than unfolding the contents. 
Mr. Emil Sauer gave an exceedingly vigorous 
rendering of the pianoforte part—so vigorous 
indeed that his associates, MM. Arbos, Ries, 
Gibson, and Becker, were here and there 
scarcely audible. Mr. Sauer might at least 
have had the lid of the pianoforte closed. He 
afterwards played Chopin’s Ballade in G minor, 
but not in his best manner. Mr. Arbos per- 
formed Svensden’s Romance in G with success. 
Mme. Sapio was the vocalist. 

On Monday Dr. Joachim, who was in splendid 
form, led Mendelssohn’s Quintet in B flat, and 
gave as solo Tartini’s “‘ Il Trillo del Diavolo.” 
Mr. Isidor Cohn, the pianist, played six of 
Chopin’s Preludes from Op. 28 with neat 
technique and admirable refinement. It may 
be open to question whether Chopin intended 
these short pieces to be played thus in groups. 
They seem preludes in the strict sense of the 
word, and, moreover, specially suitable to 
Chopin pieces. Miss Fillunger sang charmingly 
songs by Schubert and Mendelssohn. 

The programme of the third Philharmonic 
Concert opened with Beethoven’s ‘‘ Leonora” 
Overture (No. 3), of which Dr. Mackenzie gave 
an energetic performance. The tenderness and 
pathos of some of the music was, however, not 
fully revealed. Two pieces, an Allegretto and 
Vivace, from a series entitled ‘‘ From the 
North,”’ by Dr. Mackenzie, were heard for the 
first time; they were originally written for 
pianoforte and violin. The music is quaint, 
and the old airs of Scottish origin are pleasingly 
developed ; the scoring is excellent. No. 2 is 
perhaps too long for the subject-matter. They 
were interpreted to perfection by the band. 
Miss I. Eibenschutz gave a Lrilliant rendering 
of Schumann’s pianoforte Concerto. At times 
she was too impulsive ; but impulsiveness may 
be termed a good fault: many pianists would 
be the better for possessing it. Mme. Adelina 
Patti sang ‘‘ Una Voce” from ‘‘ Il Barbiere,”’ 
and ‘* Voi che sapote” by way of encore. A 
gold medal, the ‘‘ Beethoven” medal of the 
Philharmonic Society, was presented to her by 
Mr. Cummings, after which she sang ‘‘ Home, 
sweet Home.” Mme. Patti’s wonderful voice 
and style of singing deserve, perhaps, golden 
recognition ; yet a ‘“‘ Beethoven” medal seemed 
scarcely appropriate. The great vocalist, so 
far as we are aware, has devoted little of her 
time or gifts to the composer of ‘‘ Fidelio.” 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Messrs. Digby, Lone & Co. will publish 
immediately Burodin and Liszt, translated from 
the French of Habets by Mrs. Newmarch. 
The book will be in two sections: ‘‘ Life and 
Work of a Russian Composer” and “ Liszt as 
Sketched in the Letters of Borodin.” The 
translator has added a preface, dealing with 
the development and present characteristics of 
Russian music. 

TuE National Sunday League have made 
arrangements for a series of free orchestral 
concerts during April, to be given in Queen’s 
Hall, at 7 p.m., under the direction of Mr. 
Randegger, with Mr. J. T. Carrodus as leader 
of the orchestra. 


TuE last of the Sunday evening concerts for 
this season at the South-place Institute, to 
take place to-morrow evening, will be entirely 
devoted to the works of Beethoven. This will 
be preceded, in the afternoon, by a lecture on 
Beethoven, to be delivered by Miss Josephine 
Troup, with musical iilustrations. 





(CHAPMAN'S MAGAZINE of Fiction, 
Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD. A New Monthly 
Magazine. Price Sixpence. 


MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL will 


bring out on May 1 a ron-illustrated Magazine, 
intended by them to be the counterpart, as to size, shape, 
and quality, in fiction, of what their Fortnightly Review is in 
essay writing. 


(CHAPMAN'S MAGAZINE will con- 


tain Contributions from the following Novel Writers, 
among many others, The order of names is alphabetical. 
Grant Allen Anthony Hope Gilbert Parker 
E, F. Benson E. R. Hornung James Payn 
Walter Besant Violet Hunt Eden Phillpotts 
Mrs. Clifford Richard Pryce 
8. R. Crockett W. Clark Russell 
Mrs, Croker Mrs. Flora Annie 
George Gissing Stecle 
Hamilton-Aidé Florence Warden 
Thomas Hardy Marriott Watson 
Beatrice Harraden George Moore Stanley Weyman 
Bret Harte V. KE. Norris I, Zangwill, 
John Oliver Hobbes Barry Pain 


’ 
(CHAPMAN S MAGAZINE. Contents 
of No. L.— 

Brer Hanrre: First Part of a Serial Novel. 

Antuony Horr; a Set of Dialogues, 

James Payn:; a Short Humorous Story. 

Srantey Wryman: a Romantic Drama, 

Inspscror Bartie (of the Criminal Investigation De- 

partment): His Experiences—Part I. 

Frankrort Moore: a Story of London Life, 

Viouet Hunt: First Part of a Serial Novel, 

Joun Davipson: a New Ballad in 49 quatrains, 


(CHAPMAN S MAGAZINE _repre- 

sents a fresh departure in Novel production, for the 
Publishers are offering to the public, at the price of Sixpence, 
a monthly volume of fiction, by the first authors of Great 
Britain and America, equivalent in amount of reading 
matter to an ordinary Ge, novel. 


(CHAPMAN'S MAGAZINE. Subscrip- 


tion for one year, 6s., or by post in the United King- 
dom, 9s., paid in advancs to the Publishers, 


(CHAPMAN'S MAGAZINE can be 


obtained at all Stationers, Newsagents, and Book- 
stalls in the United Kingdom, 


HAPMAN & HALL, Limited 


11, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C,. 


Henry James 

J. K, Jerome 
Rudyard Kipling 
Mrs, Lynn Linton 
Ian Maclaren 
Frankfort Moore 


Now ready, large cr. 8vo, nearly 800 pp., cloth, 6s., post free 


HISTORY 


or THE 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1351, 
By HERBERT 8S. SKEATS. 
Witb a Continuation to 1891, by Cmas. S. Mratn. 

“© A monument of painstaking and skilful work, which no 
one probably could have undertaken with so many advan- 
tages as Mr, Miall, or have accomplished with greater 
success.’ —Literary World. . 

“The leading members of all denominations will do well 
to get hold of this publication.”—South Wales Daily News. 

** Evidently the result of most laborious rescarch and re- 
markable skill in the management of facts......a useful work 
of reference and an interesting memorial of men and events 
that have left their mark on our national history,” 

Bradfor t Observer, 
Lonnon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 

21 anv 22, Furnivan Sreeet, E.C, 


Just out, 
HIMALAYA ALBUM. Twenty Vhoto- 
graphs of the Indian Alps taken by Ir. K. BOECK. 
HMeliographic Prints reproduced by means of Copper-Plates 


THROAT > COUGH 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
congh and affecting the voice. For these symptoms tise 
EPPS’'S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. ; 
In contact with the glands at the moment they are excited 
by the act of sucking, the glycerine in these agreeable con- 
fections becomes actively healing. 
Sold only in boxes, 74d., and tins, Is.1}d., Labelled : 


JAMES EPPS &CO., Ltd., Homeopathic Chemists, Lonpon, 


VINOLIA 


ALLAYS ITCHING, BURNING, 
ROUGHNESS. 


. Comuniper & Co., 31, Newgate Street, London ; and at Bombay, 





An efficacious, sanitary, harmless creain, 
lg. ld. per bex. 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO. S 


FRANKFORT MOORE'S New Novel fof 3-vol. length b), entitled 
THEY CALL IT LOVE, « 1 vel., @ eluth gilt, 6s., is ready this day. 


ADELINE SERGEANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE MISTRESS of QUEST. In 3 vols., 18s. 


Now ready, 3 vols. in 1, 6s , JOSEPH HATTON’S Now Novel, 
THE BANISHMENT of JESSOP BLYTHE. 
rIRST NOTICE, SCOTSMAN, March 18. 
“There is almost a Shakespearean touch in the action and dialogue by which all the characters, minor and super- 


[Iminediately, 


numerary, as we!l as leading, are individualised and made to live....... Jessop’s daughter Adser is the heroine, first of a 
charming idyll, and then of a drama in which terror, tragedy, and heroic action show a human grandeur worthy of the 
wild and romantic sec nery...... The descriptive charm of the book is more than equalled by its dramatic force and reality.” 


MRS, J. H. NEEDELL’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE VENGEANCE of JAMES be , By the Author 





THIS DAY, AT ALL LIBRARIES, ADA CAMBRIDGE’S NEW NOVEL. 
FIDELIS. In 3 vols., 18s. 


The larye First Edition being nearly exhausted, a SECOND EDITION will be ready next week 
of the New Anonymous Novel, 


PASSION’S PUPPETS. In cloth gilt, 6s. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—"* The book is one of which any of our ablest living romancists might be justly and even 
exultantly prowl, and we venture to predict that every one who shall peruse it will experience a perfectly natural 
curiosity with regard to the personality of its writer. This singularly forcible and fascinating story—this delightful 
novel,”” 


LORD GOLTHO, an Apostle of Whiteness. 


“Cousin Cinderella.” In 3 vols., 18s, 


By the Author of 


[At all Libraries, 


GEORGE PASTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


A STUDY in PREJUDICES, is issued simultaneously in London 


and New York this day, in cloth gilt, 6s, 


CHEAP EDITION, 


MEMOIRS TO SERVE FOR 
THE HISTORY of NAPOLEON I. From 1802 to 1815. By his 


Private Secretary, Baron CLAUDE FRANCOIS DE M fNEVAL. The work completed by the addition of hitherto 
Unpublished Documents. Translated and fully Annotated by ROBERT H. SHERARD. In3 vols , demy S8vo, 
cloth gilt and gilt top (about 1,100 pp.), with Autograph Letters and Photogravure Portraits, 7s. 6d. per Volume. 


Tho T7MLS, in a review of nearly cight columns, speaks of the work as being both valuable and important, and 
extremely interesting. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, MRS, HUGH BELL’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE STORY of URSULA. In 3 vols. 


\ NEW NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 


RENIE. By James Prior. In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


FIRST REVIEW. 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“ There is much merit in this story, considerable power of characterisation, and a humour 
which he represses more severely than we could wish.” 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A DAUGHTER OF THE KING.” 


THE MAJESTY of MAN, is ready this day, in linen, gilt, 6s. 
FIRST REVIEW. 
SCOTSVAN,—** The book is not without remarkable features, and is certainly not without interest amounting almost 
to fascination,” 


FIFTH AND CHEAP EDITION, 


A NEW NOTE: a Novel. In cloth gilt, 6s. rani 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN,—* Its merits are far above the average, tle characters are admirably drawn, they are 
living people, and stand out in solid relief amid tho shadowy, unsubstantial hosts that people the pag es of most modern 
fiction, The authoress has knowleds re of the human heart. There is much cleverness and power in the book.” 


*.” This Novel has passed through Four Editions in Two-volume form, 


Je 


NEW BOOKS. 


A FOURTH EDITION NEXT WEEK, 


“The book will undoubtedly rank high 
amongst the notable novels of 1895.” 
Speaker. 


INTO THE HIGHWAYS 
AND HEDGES. 


By F. F. MONTRESOR. 
In cloth gilt, 6s, 


A FEW OF MANY FAVOURABLE 
REVIEWS. 
WORLD, 

*“*Into the Highways and Hedges’ would have been a 
remarkable work of fiction at any time : it is phenomenal a: 
this, for it is neither trivial, eccentric, coarse, nor pogtentions, 
but the opposite of all thes se, and a very fine and lofty con 
ception. The man is wonderfully drawn, realised with a a 
masterly completeness, and the woman is worthy of him 
The whole of the story i is admirably conceived and sustained. 
A wonderful book.” 

DAILY NEWS. 


“Tt is safe to predict a brilliant future to the author of 
‘Into the Highways and Heilges.’ The book is one not of 
promise only, but of high achievement. It is original, 
powerful, artistic, humorous. It places the author at a 
bound in the rank of those artists to whom we look for u! ¢ 
skilful presentation cf strong personal impressions of life 
ond character.” 

ATHENAEUM, 

** Whoever wrote ‘Into the Highways and Hedges’ wro'e 
nocommon novel. A sensed identian. of nobility of thought 
and purpose, mingled with an air of reality and well-c hosen 
expressior,are the most nctable features of a book that ha. 
not the ordinary defects of such qualitics. With all its ele- 
vation of utterance and spirituality of outlook and insight it 
is wonderfully free from overstrained or exaggerated —e Ms 
and it has glimpses of humour. Most of the characters 
vivid, yet there is restraint and sobriety in their treatment, 
and almost all are carefully and consistently evolved.” 

ACADEMY, 

“ The story is strong and original, elaborated with excep- 
tional skill. This book is so admirably conceived and 
written that Mr. Montrésor’s next venture must excite 
unusual interest.” 

TIME}, 


* Original and striking in conception, careful and lifelike 
studies throughout, the author evinces a shrewd faculty ot 


observation.”’ 
DAILY TELEGRAPH, 

“This exceptionally noble and stirring book. The strug- 
gles, victories, and defeats of this truly remarkable personage 
are recounted with unflagging verve and vigour. We unhesi- 
tatingly say that it has hardly a du'! or superfluous pige.” 

GLASGOW HELALD 

“This is a very remarkable and powerful book, which i 
likely to leave a strong impression of itself upon every intel- 
ligent reader, and is one of the most interesting novels thit 
one has seen for some time.”’ 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 

“A book standing out distincily from the ranks. The 
current of the story gathers strength and volume as it flow-. 
The characters are conceived strongly. Since the days ot 
Dinah Morris there has not, perhaps, been quite so success: 
ful a portrait of a man or woman consumed by ihe passion 
of humanity; Barnabas Thorpe is a strong man, with a su’- 
ficiency of the old Adam left in him to render him an un- 
usually interesting figure. All the subsidiary characters ar> 
well drawn—some of the country folk, and last, but nt 
least, George Sauls, the Jew, and his mother, one of tlic 
most delightfal mothers in fiction, The dialogue throug’- 
out the book is excellent.” 

SPEAKER, 

** The author must be — <-r- upon haying achiever 
a very brilliant succes This strikingly powerfal novel. 
The book will undoubtedly rank high amongst the notable 
novels of 1895. Told with exquisite sympathy and refine- 
ment of touch, the book has humour, pathos, and keen ob- 
servation. There is, indeed, so much solid merit in ‘Into 
the Highways and Hedges, ” that we advise our readers, to 
become acquainted with this strong and beautiful story.’ 


MANCHESTER COURIER, 

“Tt would bea striking book in any case; as a first book 
it is somewhat remarkable. With great art each incident is 
made to serve its purpose in the development ; and although 
the story is a long one, occupying nearly 500 c losely printed 
pages, there is ‘always a feeling thi: t we are moving. 








THE UNKNOWN LIFE of CHRIST. By Nicolas Notovitch. 


Translated by V. CRISPE. W ee Portraits, and Minstrations. In crown $yo, cloth gilt, 5s, 


BIR MING HA M GAZETTE (leader) says: ** The verses are truly interesting......not unworthy to rank beside many 
of the heantiful expressions found in the New Testament. M. Notovitch’s remarkable aiscovery. That he has made « 
wentit iscovery, ‘and that he presents it to us in good faith, we do not for one moment doubt, after reading the detailed 


” 





narrative, 


_Lonpon: 


Barnabas’s struggles are finely described, ont some of the 


| scenes are masterly. The minor characters have all the 


same lifelike quality as the chief figures, Mr. Montrésor’s 
next book will be eagerly awaited by all those who make tle 
acquaintance of his first, fora more strikingly original or 
stronger novel has not appeared for some time,” 


HUTCHINSON & CO., ParernosTer Row. 


————— 
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